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The Minford Schools received funds under Title III of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act for a pilot program in elementary counseling. In the school 
area, there was a high concentration of families receiving aid to dependent children 
(ADC), a high dropout rate, high teacher turnover, and traditional faculty orientation. 
Student awareness was stimulated through counselor visitations to the classroom, 
assemblies, career days, and the distribution of a guidance information booklet. 
Group meetings with teachers were held to discuss the objective of the program, the 
interpretation of test results, and special education placements. Contact with parents 
and community groups was made through newsletter articles, the local r^ewspaper, 
Parent-Teacher Association meetings, and a radio interview with one of the 
counselors involved in the program. The guidance committee developed procedures 
for identifying potential dropouts in the fourth grade so that counselors could give 
extra assistance to those pupils. Evaluation of the study shows clearly that staff 
members, pupils, and parents have been receptive to elementary guidance. 
Recommendations by a consultant were that the counselor-pupil ratio be reduced to 
1:500 as the program expanded. Materials for elementary auidance orientation 
programs and for identifying potential dropouts are appended. (CJ) 
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PREFACE 



Baeausa tha Mlnford Schools did not have on alementary counaallng ptogpom 
fat tha achool ayatem, application »aa made for a Pilot Project grant through 
tha State Department of Education, Oivieion of Guidance and Taating. The 

application waa made and tha grant was made July, 1968. 

The grant made poaaible for an elementary counealor, Eugene Rlanat, to 
work tha Mlnford Schools »ith his office aat up in the main building. Tha 
grant made poaaible to sat up a Guidance Committee composed of petaonnel from 
the teaching staff, Mrs. June Bihl, Mrs. Betty Brown, Mr. Donald Nourae, 

Mrs. Anne Pratt, and Mrs. Gwendolyn Skaggs. It waa the tesponslblllty of 
this committee to assist the counselor in the operation of guldanca program 
aa outlined by the objectives of the project grant. The greatest reaponsl- 
bllity of the committee was to inform other taachers on the staff of our work. 

Tha eommlttea alao discussed ways of helping the guidance program and means of 
out ptogram fvilplng thame 

The grant made possible to employ Dr. Mel Wltmer, Ph.D. of Ohio University 
Guidance Department, as a consultant. Dr. Wltmer was responsible for aBSietanco 
as ws needed him, to make monthly visits to bur school, and to make himself 
hveilabla for eonsultstton on a ones a month visit at his offlea. Tha evaluation 
of the project including conclusions and recommendations of the program was 
assigned to Dr« Uitmer* 

Mrs. Phyllis Sparks was employed aa secretary for the guidance office. 

Mrs. Sparks* responsibilities included all secretarial work encountered in the 

guidance department. 

It is realiiBd by tha guidance counselor that a counseling program cannot 
function successfully without the assistance, cooperation, and support from 
Mny other parsons. Other persons Involved in the program, either directly or 
■indirectly were greatly appreciated for their interest, support, and reactions 
to the program. An attempt to identify these persons will be made. 

A word of appreciation is directed to Mr. Richard Howard, High School 

Counselor of the Mlnford Schools. Mr. Howard was of great assistance 
to our program. The principal of Mlnford High Schools, Mr. Clifford Jenkins 
and Mr. Bernard Bennett, Elementary Principal, were of great help in our program. 
The assistance and cooperation on their part was greatly appreciated. The 
faculty of Mlnford Elementary School is to bo commended for th*lr cooperation 
and assistance in the project. The cooperation and support of Mr. Wm. L. Phillis, 
Superintendent of Mlnford Schools, was appreciated. A word of appreciation is 
also in order for the student body of Mlnford Schools, parents in the area, and 
tha community of Mlnford. Support >f all mentlonad was ssnsad grsstly. 
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NEED rCfl AM ELEIVIENTARY GUIDANCE PROGRM 



ninford Local Schools secua aporoxlmatoly 1600 studsnta In gradss 
KinderQerten through twelve* Tive buildings house the elementary students* 

Tour of the buildings servo fewer than 100 elementary students eachy while 
one building serves about 450 elementary pupils* 

Soioto County has the highest drop out rate of any county in the state* 
ntnfordf like the rest of the county, has its chronic educational problsms* 

AlsOt Mlnford has a high concentration of students from families on A*D*C* 
and other minimum subsistence programs. There are over 200 school age children 
in the district on A*0«C* benefits alone* 

the school district was recently awarded a Title III E*S.E*A* planning 
grant to study the non-graded program, A full time director hes been employed 
end will engage all the elementary teachers in this study; twelve of these 
teachers will work closely with the project on extra time basis* 

Considering the high concentration of welfare subsistance families, high 
drop Out rate, high teacher turnover, and the traditional orientation of fac» 
ulty, end Olnce the non.gtaded study has been initiated, the elementary pilot 
project wee granted* 

Upon receiving the grant and a counselor being employed, plans began tr 
get underway* Six teachers were selected from applications to serve on a 
guidance committee to assist the Guidance Counselor in working the project* 

The committee eerved as a central core to help discuss end promote the guidance 
program among the faculty in our elementary schools* The committee met for a 
two hour period weekly and were asked to devote epproximately three hours out* 
•ids the meeting to guidance work of some kind* A consultant wee employed 
from Ohio University to eeeist in the project* 

II* PROJECT ACTIVITIES 

A* OEVELOPING STUDENT READINESS TOR ELEtnENTARY GUIOAWCE 

In order to develop student reedlnese for elementery guidance, eeverel 
•peelel programs were developed* 

In the beginning of the school year, pupils became acquainted with the 
guidance program through visitations to the claearoome by the guidance counselor* 
The students wore informed about the job of the guldence counselor end how he 
can be of aesietance to each student. 

Pupils who were coneidered to be eligible for special education were 
referred to the guidance counselor (See Appendix A)* Weny pupils did not 
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undu»^ba„U thi« rafBttaX, beOBU.i .peclal sduoatlon slaeaaa at mlnford have 
been organized for only one year. The counselor explained to these studente 
how they could be helped to achieve success in the classroom through this 
program if they were eligibleo 

After the pupil understood the meaning of epecial education, this 
process was follouiod-up with a pupil-parent conference. At this snforonce, 
the parents were informed of the referral and how the pupil would benefit 
from the placement in special education. The conference was closed with the 
parents gluing pelcmission to enter their child in special education. 

The third grade and part of the second grade were given a <ivltiag S S 
Ififarmetlnn Blank which contained 14 questions providing personal information 
which would be of help to the guidance counselor. (See Appendix A) 

Also a booklet Guidelines ffit students was given to all sixth, seventh, 
end eighth graders and to their patents. (See Appendix A) This was a booklet 
oontaining information regarding the services rendered to the pupils by the 
school guidance program* 

Several visits were also made to various homes with the school attendance 
officer. During these visitations, the parents and the students were informed 
of their obligation to obtain an education and strive for the improvement of 
ekills needed to obtain a good employment position after graduation. The 
families were also aided from discussions concerning needs of the family and 

of their child. 

An orientation assembly was held for all eighth grade students who will 
be entering high school in the fall of 1968. From the use of a Pwrtfwte 
Guide, the students were informed of the courses available and which courses 
should be included in their own individual curriculum. (See Appendix A) The 
students, selected by the guidance department and faculty, wore present to 
represent each department of the school curriculum and give information about 
what they had studied and how the classes had been beneficial to each of them, 

Eighth grade students and their parents were invited as special guests 
to a P.T.A. program. At this meeting, faculty members wore introduced to the 
patents. A question-answer period concerning the school curriculum was used 

88 8 follow*up of the meeting* 

Individual conferences with the eighth graders and their parents were 
arranged by appointment during the school dsy and during the evening hours. 
The students registered with the assistance of the guidance counselor. The 
parents* questions concerning their chlld'e schedule were answered by the 

counstlor* 
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ceeding this day, the pupils were given two forms which were listings of 
various jobs and occupations. (See Appendix A) On the first form, the 
pupils chose five of their favorite occupations. The second form was a 
followup questionnaire from which the students ware placed in sessions 
corresponding to their own interests. Twenty-five representatives of the 
business and occupational world were Introduced at the first period essemi^ly. 

The pupils then went to four sessions which lasted about one hour per session. 

0. DEVCLOPIMC TEACHER READINESS FOR ELE MENTARY GUlQAjJCE. 

Serving os a core for teacher readiness a committee of six teachers 
ware selected. These teachers devoted extra time to the guidance program. 

They worked closely with both the guidance counselor and classroom teachers. 

In addition these teachers were responsible for visiting school systems having 
elementary guidance programs. The teachers were to report both to the guidance 

committee and to the elementary teachers. 

To better inform the elementary teachers about the guidance program and 
to develop teacher readiness for this program, visitations to school systems 
with elementary guidance programs were organized. All teachers participated 
in these visitations. Some of the school systems visited were also Initiating 
a guidance program while other systems had long organized guldancs programs. 

These visitations helped the teachers to see the full scope of the guidsnce 
progrsm in relstion to the wide range of activities and objectives. 

Faculty meetings were organized to discuss the guidance program. The 
first meeting was an orientation meeting at which the guidance counselor was 
introduced. He discussed some of his objectives in organizing the program, 
and answered questions concerning the teacher's role in the guidance program, 

A referral system was discussed through which the teacher could channel requests, 
•tc. At the next meeting a filmstrip ”As They Crow” explained the need for 
guidance in the elementary system. The film showed the different growth rates 
of children, the many problems facing elementary children and the role of 
the teseher and counselor in aiding students in solving their own problems. 
0eeauss of Implementation of a special education program as well as the guidance 
program, our next meeting emphasized special education with a guest speaker from 
The Ohio State Department of Education. Our last faculty meeting was in the 
form of a workshop on understanding achievement test scores and I.Q. test scores, 
how to use these to spot strengths and weaknesses of the individual child, and 
how to read the profile results of the child. 






To inform tht toaohara of the prograsalon of the guldanee program, bulletins 
were periodically issued. Teachers were given a copy of the “Guidance Activity 
Calendar" for the year. (See Appendix B) Teacher perception rating scales (see 
Appendix B) were distributed to aid the guidance department in meaeuting the 
attitude of the teachers toward guidance principles and practices and to attain 
a aampling of what the teachers felt should be included In the program. 

Individual teacher conferences were held in which the guidance deportment 
assisted teachers, and problems within the individual classrooms ware discussed. 
Library materials and information concerning the guidance program wore made 
available for teacher reference. 

Grade level meetings were held. One concerning the Identification of the 
potential drop-out was held and inetructions ware given concerning the identifi- 
cation and the use of the check-list to determine the potential drop out. (See 
Appendix 0) In another meeting test results in first grade were discussed in 
connection with the reading readiness program. These tost results were used 
to determine if there were significant differenose in readiness among those 
who had attended kindergarten and those who had not. As o result of the pro- 
gram it was datarmineJ that more diffaroncee existed in following directions 

than in answering the items correctly# 

In the sixth grade a placement program was devised through the use of 
the California Achievement Test, the Ohio Survey Test, and teacher placement 
recommendation. These students were ability grouped for Junior high. Con- 
ferences concerning these students and their placement were hold with the 
individual sixth and seventh c^ade teachers. In addition grade level meetings 
were held in the Junior high ^ discuss regrouping and grade placement. 

c. 9 gV^LQPlNC PARgNT AND COfllWUNITY R EADIWCSSFOR ELEWENTARV GUIPANCj 

In order to make parents and the community aware of the need for a 
guidance program many articles were circulated and meetings were organized. 
Each month the guidance counselor published an article in the Mlnford Local 
Newsletter. An article was published In The Portsmouth Times to explain the 
Importance of a guidance program in the elementary school. This article also 

contained the objectives of the program. 

Dental health forme were sent to parents of second grade children who 
needed dental care. There was a follow-up made by the health nuraa to deter- 
mine how many children received the services recommended by the health nurse. 

(See Appendix C) 
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of tho Ohio Survey Tests. (See Aopendlx C) This fotn was used by fourth, sixth, 
ond eighth grade teachers in individual parent-tescher conferences. The purpose 
of thle «ae to familiarize parents rnith the testing progrem and to help them 

under stand the meaning of the results. 

Six PeT.A. meetings u^re devoted to the guidance program. I ms 

shomn.testlng was dlecussed, and the needs of an elementary guidance program 
mere presented. The counselor stressed the Importance of a guidance program 
in order to decrease the drop out problem. Wany of these same feature, ^re 
presented to the Scioto County Council by the guidance counselor. At this 
meeting he also iholuded the objectives of the guidance program. (Sea appendix C) 
The guidance counselor also appeared on a twenty minute radio Intervlom. Ques- 
tlons concerning elementary guidanaa, Its needs, objectives, and development 

were presented to the listeners In the Scioto County area. 

Wumaroua parent conferences were conducted by the guidance counselor. 

These conferences concerned testing, registration, placement In special education 
classes, and many other student-parent problems. The guidance counselor mas 
evallabla to meet mith parents d..-rlng evening hours by appointment. He aleays 
made It clear that they could call him any time a problem arose. 

A rating scale was sent to parents to determine »het perception, they had 
concerning an elementary guidance program and to determlde the sraes they eon- 
sldeted most Important. (Seo Appoodlx C) 












ATIOM 




0. fllWCTIONS OF CUIDi 



Much eork mas done by the counselor, guidance committee, and director 
of the non-g.aded program to coeniare the functions of guidance in the tradl- 
tlonal and non-graded class organization. Several visitation days were 
arranged as the one arranged for four of out teachers at the Unlverelty 
ElM»ntary School at Ohio University to discuss and see the guidance and 
non-graded programs. Upon their return to flinford. the committee of teactars 
visiting the school informed other teachers in our district of their visit. 

The same procedure was followed on each of the visitation, mad. by our com- 
mlttee. On planning our visits, a member of the guidance committee accompanied 

8 email group of elementary teachers from the local district. 

many oonferences were held between the non-grad..d director and the counselor. 

Similar conferences were held consisting of members of our committee 
staff members as well as the counselor and other staff members. 



F 



As 3 rssult of ths oonfersncss and discussions hsid, conclusions wsra 
iptachBd concstnlng the role of the elementary counselor in the non-graded 
class organization. The teachers involved and the counselor agree that the 
counselor should be the coordinator of the comprehensive testing program 
required for a non-graded program, homever, it is not felt that the counselor 
should neCBSSBrlly be required to administer all the tests. The counselor 
needs to be in close contact with all records and help in the placement of 
students in the non-graded school. The counselor is expected to perform the 
role as a consultant, coordinator, and counselor for individual students, much 

the same as in a traditional program.. 



E. ^PENTirVING THE POTE NTIAL DROP, OUl 

This project mas chosen because Scioto County has the highest drop out 
rate of any county in ths state. Wlnford, like the rest of the county, has 

8 severe drop out problem. 

From our reading and observations, we feel that it is most important to 
Identify the potential drop out as early as possible in his school career. 

It was recognized that some rhildren show definite tendencies toward 
becoming a drop out in the primary grades. Since most charts, testa, and 
other pertinent data gathering instruraenta were too difficult to be read 
and understood by younger children, our study is directed to the fourth graders 

in tha school system. 

The instruments used to gather information from and about the children 
were (See Appendix D): 

le Checklist of characteristics of the potential drop out, 

2e Rating manual for human development. 

3, Self-concept scale, 

4, Sociometric inventory. 

A chart was developed listing fifteen characteristics of a potential 
drop out. Each item was given a numerical value of i or 2 according to its 

importance. 

Substitute teachers were employed to release participating teachers for 
an afternoon meeting with the guidance committee. The project was explained 
and tha means of collecting necessary data were discussed. 
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The teachers were then asked to list all of his students on a potential 
drop out checklist and to evaluate each student on one Iten, before going on 
to the next. The numbers mere then totaled to learn uihich children were mos 
apt to be drop outs. The thirty-five children with the most points were then 

rated by the teachers using a rating manual. 

The teacher rated the children on a scale for each of the eleven behav- 
ioral traits. These traits mere marked on a scale from 0 to 100. These scales 
mere measured in millimeters to determine the extent to mhich the child possessed 
each trait. A sociomstrio inventory mas administered to all classrooms having 
students listed among the thirty-five most likely to drop out of school. The 
next step mas the use of a self-concept scale. This scale contained 60 questions 
to be ansmered j£ss or no. If the child had difficulty reading any item, the 
teacher assisted him. By using the three instruments explained, a score mas 
recorded on each of the thirty-five students, the counselor had a recorded 
score of his teacher-s evaluation of the student, the studenfs evaluation of 

himself, and the peer evaluation of the student. 

At this point, six students mere randomly selected as the counseling group 

and six students mere randomly chosen as a consulting group. Six students met 
then randomly chosen as a control gt.-.up. The counseling group mas to receive a 
series of 20 group counseling sessions. The control group mas to receive no 
treatment at all. The consulting group mas to receive special attention from 
the classroom teacher mith the teacher morking closely mith the counselor. 

After the decided time period mas terminated, the earns three instruments 
mere used as post-tests. The results of the pre-test and post-test instru- 

ments were to be studied and analyzed. 

Homevar, time mas a major factor on this part of our project. Because o 

our comprehBn..3 ve testing program this year to make up for the lack of testing 
in preceeding years and the more intensive testing in the primary grades to 
assist in the placement of students in our nem non-graded program, inadequate 

time was devoted to the two experimental groups. 

Another problem arose because of one teacher mho had students in the 

experimental group being granted a leave of absence. Comparison of data on 
the Ratlno manual £or Human Development, mas not valid for pre-test and pos - 

test analysis. .i.u 

As a result of problems arising, only four sessions mere held mith the 

experimental group. The instruments mere used as planned, but the counseling 
program and evaluations could not be completed. 
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r. fiTMfR sicMiFi| r-«wT Acnvmcs 



An ln.pottant function of the .le.n.ntary guidance counaelot la co- 
ordlnatlng an adequate testing progcan. Testa, scoring and recording th. 
cults aust be fully explained to Individual teachers and/or parents. 

In the local school situation tasting was given a more important to . ^ 

Selection of students for special classes, placement of students in 
th. non-graded program, and junior high curriculum planning necessitates a 

comprehensive testing program.. 

At the beginning of the 1967-68 school year many cumulative recor 
erds contained no educational test data, therefore an extensive testing pro- 
gram was necessary to t :ing these folders up to date. It was necessary to^ 
.dmlnister tests this year that could ordinarily be spread over a three year 

‘’**^°The first grade was given the fflurphy-Durrell Reading Readiness test 
..rly in the school year. This spring the California Achievement Test (CAT) 
battery was used. The results of this test will be of value in <^-ter-nining 
the non-graded level at u*,ich a child can work best. The ^ 

given the same battery to determine the level to which they wou d be «^ned 
the California Test of fflental maturity was given to students in gra 
and the Henmon-Nelson to seventh grade students. as part of the planne es ng 
program.. Because of insufficient test records, the eighth grader. w.re given 

the same test. 

The Ohio Survey Test (OST) was given in grades 4,6, and 6, e s 

graders also were given the CAT battery. The results of these two tests plus 
teacher recommendation will be used to properly group seventh graders n 
1968-69 school year, formerly these people were grouped solely on 
of sixth grade teachers recommendations. For a time they were grouped according 
to their I.Q. or by results of the OST. None of these methods of grouping 
proved satisfactory. The use of Ohio Survey Test-Academic Ability, Ohio 
Survey T.st-Achlevement. CAT grade plece»«nt and the teachers recommendation 

givaa a more comprehensive basis for grouping. 

eighth graders also were given the Kuder Interest Inventory. Th. scores 

on eighth grade testa aided the counselor in counseling th. etudent on 
course of study for high school. 
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In addition to tbeso tests, children in all four aectlons of special 
•ducatlon were given Otis or California Mental Maturity tests at the begin- 
ning of the year. Some of these children had not been tested because there 
was not a qualified person to test them. Some had been put in slow learning 
classes by the regular classroom teacher or by the parent just because they 
were having difficulty in the regular classroom. 

In February and/or March all were given the California Test of Mental 
Maturity. In April they were given the California Achievement Test to see 
how much they had learned since being placed in special education. 

Potential special education students referred by the classroom teachers 
for testing were given two tests, one in April and one in May. These tests 
ware to determins if their I.Q. fell in the correct range (50-80 inclusive) 
to be placed in special education. 

Other children were tested for Title I Reading Class, The California 
Reading Test was used, along with teacher referral, to select students for 

this program. 

Health Services 



Several of the health services were co-ordinated by school personnel. 

This entailed distributing referral slips for various agencies dealing with* 
•pecific problems. The Lions’ Club established a schedule of eye teats for 
2nd, 4th, and 6th graders. AU special education and reading students mare 
included. 

Results of speech and hearing, eye and dental health examinations were 
recorded in the child’s health record, which is an important part of his cumu- 
lative folder. Speech and hearing problems were quite prevalent. 

Occasionally children were .in- need of medical’ care 'auring :.the school year. 
After the teacher and principal had talked to the parents and found they could 
not afford medical expenses, the cases were referred to the guidance counselor 
who contacted the proper agency for further diagnosis and treatment. 
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PROJECT EVALUATION 



A. TEACHER PERCEPTIONS OF ELEWE NTARY GUIDANCE 

Ppoblfltn 

The purpose of this investigation was to determine whether changes in 
tesehor perceptions of guidance would occur as a result of an elementary guidance 
program being initiated by a counselor and a guidance committee of six teachers. 
It was presumed that activities to develop teacher, student, parent and com- 
munity readiness for guidance would result in changes in teacher perceptions 
of guidence principles and pr act ices b 

Procedures 

An instrument developed by Ulitmor (1967) was used to measure changes in 
teaOher perceptions of elementary guidance (See Appendix). This Instrument, 
Ratino Scale - Value of Non-Inatructional. Helpino Pylnq^gj-ej, £n^ £jEa£ti£S£» 

Mias administered to all elementary teachers in grades K - 6 in October and 
again in Way. Thirty-two teachers responded in the pre-test and 28 in the 
post-test from a total of 36 teachers. The teachers were asked to rate the 
value (little or no value to extensive value) of the 60 guidance practices 
and IS guidance principles for meeting the various needs of pupils in their 
grade and school In which they were teaching, even if they had not used the 

practice or principle. 

A mean was calculated for each of the 75 items on the rating scale. 

Weans of the pre-test and post-test were compared to determine whether changes 

were positive, negative, or zero. 






Table 1 indicates the changes in teacher ratings between October and May 
of the 1967-68 school year. Positive, negative, and zero changes are shown 
for each of the five sections of the rating scale, I to IV being guidance 
practices and V guidance principles. 
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Table 1 



Section 
X 

II 

III 

IV 



DIRECTIONAL CHANGES FOR TEACHER RATINGS ON 
THE VALUE OF THE GUIDANCE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES 



No. 

Positive 

Changes 

13 
9 
12 



Total 



No. 

Negative 

Changes 

1 
1 
2 



44 {1Z$) 



2. 

6 



lOjS) 



No. 

Zaro 

Changes 

3 
3 
2 







Total 

No. 

Iteins 

17 

13 
16 

14 
60 



V 



Grand 

Total 



13 (6 7fo) 
57 (7695) 



6 ( 895 ) 



2 ( 13 ^) 
12 ( 1695 ) 



il 



75 



®No test of significance wjas made. An item uias laareat*^^^ 

was a numerical difference when the values were rounded off to the nearest 

hundreth. 



Th« gt.ats.t changes in a positive direction in teacher perceptions irere 
indicated by the value attributed to the following guidance principles end 

practicees 

S^eurino Information About Puoils 



ftdislnlstering achievement taste to the group to measure the scholastic 
progress or achievement level of each child. 



Using such tools as self-rating ®=alea, unfinished sentences or 
and pictures as aids in discovering pupil aspirations, frustrations, 
home and school problems. 



Testing new pupils transferring to the school without adequat. eblllty 
and achievement test results. 



Identifying the potential drop outs. 

Using ell available information in the cumulatlv. reedrd on each 
Child in order to underatend each child better. 



u 

ERIC 
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Prouidino Information ^ PuolXs^ ^ndit/iduall^ 

and CvmiSS. 



UtlnQ orientation activitiee to acquaint 
purposes f rules » facilities, and services 



all children with school 
of staff members. 



Ortantlng pupUa to tho n.Kt gtad* « school dlacosoion oc 



Interprating to each individual pupil hie achievement test reeults. 

Olecossing with a claae group their future vocational Intsreete and/or 
opportunities. 



AaaietinQ Puoila aM gfl£gfl&a 

qnd in Groups 



Giving or making provisions for individual or small ^ ^ 

subject areas for children who are emotionally and socially maladju t ^ 



Using play activities and/or art work for tension release values with 
children in group sessions. 



Conducting individual parent conferencee to discuss the academic 
progress of the child in school. 



Conducting individual conferences with parents of 

(gifted. Blow learners* handicapped, etc.) to discuss personal needs, 
curriculum eKperiences, or possible referral* 



itforkino with Other School gsiSSSQAl* 
Parents £Qd Community. 



Making raferrale to or holding consultations with another 

the staff for further evaluation of a pupil's weds « ®"‘* 

planning a preventive, developmental, or remedial cout • 



Recommending curriculum changes as a result of analysis of pupil 
achievements and needs. 



Beating with perent groups to acquaint them with the school staff end 
various aepecte of the school program. 



o 
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Using PrincioXeg 2£. !-oarnina i i lb^ g |3 
Personal Value jgnd meaning ^ gVP . ^ lS. 



Serving the role of a team worker and resource ^ cleeeroom 

In addition to the conventional role of information-giver. 

Providing satisfying emotional content by gearing ‘I*. 

inSereets of children ao that feelinge arouse, sustain, and direct 

thinking. 



(^qncluelong 

1. As measured by the rating scale, changes in teacher perceptions did occur 
in the value they attributed to the guidance principles and practices. At the 
end of the year the elementary teachers rates 76 per cent of the guidance 
principles and practices as having greater value. 8 per cent having less 
value, and 16 par cent having no change since the beginning of the school year. 

2. It appears that teachers gained a greater appreciation for the use and 
interpretation of test results as well as other data in the cumulative record. 
tl^Jlhe necessity for identifying potential drop outs, '“'the need for educa- 
tional and vocational orientation of pupils, ' ^he importance of conducting 
individual conferences with parents 6f normal and exceptional children, and 
<®>the help available through making referrals to or holding consultetlone with 
another membeV of the staff about a pupil's needs or problems. 

3. The teachers seem to bo giving more value to motivational aspects of 
learning and Inut-vlng pupils to a greater extent in the learning process 
through the teacher functioning as a teem worker end resource person in the 
classroom in addition to the conventional role of Information-glver. 



References 

Witmer, J. «. The use, value, and improvement of certain guidance principles 
and practicas as perceived by teachers in the elementary schools of Florida. 
Unpublished doctoral dissertation. Florldo State University. 1967. 
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The purpose of this investigation was to determine whether changes in 
parent perceptions of guidance would occur as a result of an elementary, 
guidance program being initiated by a counselor and a guidance committee of six 
teachers. It was presumed that activities to develop teacher, student, parent 
and community readiness for guidance would result in ehangee In teacher per- 
eeptione of guidance principles and practices. 

Procedures 

A guidance committee of six elementary teachers and a counselor revised 
an instrument which was developed by Witmer (1967) to measure teacher per- 
ceptions of guidance principles and practices (See Appendix). Soma items 
ware deleted and others were revised so that parents could adequately respond 
to the instrument. The revised instrument EatBOl PnUP . 9 Sgala * Jialua SL iiSfl* 

inetruetionai Mftiaicfl PTiPCiffJfla soi Sl£aeUsa&. 

second and fourth grade children. • Sixty parents responded in the pre-test in 
NovenOer and 42 responded in the post-test in Klay. The parents were asked to 
cate the value (little or no value to extensive value) of the 33 guidance 
practicee and 14 guidance principles for meeting the various needs of children 
who were the same age as their own children in elementary school. 

A mean was calculated for each of the 47 items on the rating scale, 
naans of the pre-test and post-test were compered to determine whether change. 

were poeitlve, negative, or zero. 



Results 



Any results from this data must be interpreted in the context of several 
limitations. The proportion of returns in both testings was rather small. 
Secondly, the parents responding on the two occasions were not all the same 

parents. 

Table 2 indicates the changes in parent ratings betiueen November and 
Mey of the 1967-66 school year. Positive, negative, and zero changes are 
shown for each of the five sections of the parent rating scale, I to IV being 

guidance practicee and V guidance principles. 
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TABLE 2 



DIRECTIONAL CHANGES FOR PARENT RATINGS 
ON THE VALUE OF THE GUIDANCE PRINCIPLES 
AND PRACTICES® 



Section 


No. 

Positive 

Changes 


No. 

Negative 

Changes 


No. 

Zero 

Changes 


I 


7 


3 


0 


11 


6 


4 


0 


111 


6 


1 


0 


IV 

Total 


5 

“ 2 rr 73 fd) 


0 

“8T2455) 


1 

"TTsf.) 


V 


10' 


4 


0 


Grand 

Total 


34 (72fo) 


12 (26^) 


1 ( 2 f.) 



Total 

No, 

Xteoio 



10 

10 

7 

6 



33 

14 



47 



•no test of significance was wade. An item was considered " "j;" J”"® 

was a nunetlcal difference when the values were rounded off to the neatest 

hundroth* 

The greatest changes in a positive direction in parent perceptions were 
indicated by the value attributed to the following guidance principles and 

practices: 

Securing Information /^bout £opil.§, 

visiting each child's hows during the year to better understand the child. 

Catharlng information about family relationships, attitudes, and values 
through parent interviews at school. 

Providino Information Puolls 
^ni^iuiduallv and i£ CrouQS 

(NONE) 



er|c 
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Asslstlno Pup 11a and Papeg^ 
TndlMldual^ Y Groups 



Discuss with parsnt the effect of home end school on the child's Ilfs 



ItforkinQ with Other School Pe rsonnel* 
Parents# and the Cotrununlty 



Meeting with other parents and teachers to get acquainted and to better 
understand the school program. 

Study the social values of the community served by the school in regard 
to discipline, attitudes, and parent relationships in child-cars. 



Uairto Pylncioles of Learnin o Which 
Hava Personal Value and We aning 
to the Child 

Encouraging each pupil at hie own leuel of development to share with 
his teacher the task of appraising his own school work. 

Provide a balance of relaxation and activity to mast the needs of each 

child. 



rnwcLusiONS 

1. According to the parents who responded to tha rating scale, there is 
seme indication that parents gained greater appreciation for the guidance prin- 
ciples and practices during the year. At the end of tha year the parents rated 
72 percent of the guidance principles and practices as having greater value, 

26 per cent having less value, and 2 per cent having no change sines the early 

pstt of ths school yssr. 

(s) 

2. It appears that parents gained a greater appreciation for efforts 
by the school to gain more information about their children, ^‘’'parent-teacher 
conferences which interpreted the influence of the home and school upon the 
child, ^“^involving the child in an appraisal of his own work, end providing 
a balance of work and play In the life of the child. 

Refarencea 

Wittmer, J. W. The use, value, and improvement of certain guidance 
principles and practices as perceived by teachers in the elementary schools of 
Florida. Unpublished doctoral dissertation, Florida State Univ., 1967. 
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c. 



nroenMO. rUtUiaTtnHS BY THE MD TEftCHE8£ 



Although «»ny unforsoon problo.s ware discovered, the guldence program we. 
built on a tether sound foundation. The selection of students for special - 
cation at th. beginning of the year, no organized record systsw. 
testing program, etc. all added to work of the program. It seems a 
to be don. before the guidance and counseling program could be ' 

I »as moat happy with the staffs acceptance of the program at «inford 
schools. Although many of the teachers can see in only a small way a 
counaelor has given them, they accepted the program feeling when past wor 
eompletad, they would benefit from the program. The faculty meetings on gu 
J most encouraging to me because of their interest and favorable com ents 

rollowlng tinge. The two ideas that gained 

achool and child's growing up is more than classroom materials, 

.core, of achievement and ahUitv uan b- usef. 1 If used correctly I 
guldanc. committee did a ore -t a- -nt work in selling the faculty on slam. 

Quidancd. Much credit is due to t» /sm. 

The parents seemed to be receptive to the program. Many paten s 

on many different occasions and expressed their views on the 

seems they have never had anyone that had the time to Us e 

‘’“’Twr^aril'^ith the students acceptance of the program than any ot^r 
group. The eighth grade aepeclaUy kept my office quite '>u 3 y duri^ « « “ f 
hall periods. They also were quite happy to have a person with time 

feel most of the needed "catch-up" work was completed this year, and 
that «inford is in good shape to build a guidance program I feel aU concerne 
most receptive and will cooperate in th. fulle.t to the developing of 

proQtam* 

Teachera 

« 

a. I feel thrl >,3in9 a me. bar of the guidance committee was an enriching 
experience because it increased my understand.' .9 of the guidance 

During the weekly meetings many new facets 0^ guidance were Yhes^ ' 

that a guidance program included much more than teeting. A. a result of these 



o 
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parents end teachers. I feel that the program »ae effective because w. provided 
information to many parents and teachers. Elementary guidance mas nsm to the 
diatrict therefore it needed to be sold to the public. Perhaps the meekness 
of the study lies in the fact that me had more to cover than time allowed. 



b. The guidance program at Minford this year has increased ray under- 
standing of tests and how to use test results in the classroom. 

The Achievement tests show wcok areas in which the child needs additional 



iHorko 

I have learned that I.Q. tests are reaJ’.y. the child-s I.Q. in many areas, 
and that more than one test is necessary to reach an understanding of the child s 

abilities or difficulties, 

I believe that every teacher should be required to take one or two courses 
in kinds of tests, understanding test results, and how to use the results in 



the classroom to help the child, 

I understand that the guidance program is much more than Just tasting, 
and that it is very important in any ochooi system. 



c. After working on this project, I realize that the role of a school 
guidance program is a necessity to a successful school curriculum. Many 
instruments must be applied by teachers and guidance personnel to reoogn -o 
student needs and to provide necessary solutions. These needs must be met to 

keep the child from becoming a potential drop out. 

I feel that my teaching attitude and procedures will be mote beneficial 

to the students because of the knowledge gained from working on this program. 



d. In general, I felt working with the guidance counselor and the 
committee on Implementing a guidance program was beneficial to me. I think 
that it helped me to better understand the role of the guidance counselor and 
the importance of elementary guidance. 1 was especially interested in the 
potential drop out study. I thought it amazing how many surveys and 
emphasized the early elementary level as the point when drop out characteristic 
began to become evident. I was sorry that time did not allow further resear 
and study in this area. I feel that working on this committee has broadened m- 
concept concerning guidance. I no longer think of the counselor as someone who 
glues tests and records results. This work has also helped me to feel better 
qualified to work with the students who have minor adjustment problems n my 
Classroom. It has also increased my awareness of the many conflicting elements 

actlnQ upon my students. 
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I would like to aee the potential drop out study continued in following 
years. One of the major disadvantages this year was the amount of work to be 
done and inadequate time to accomplish everything. I think that several of 
our objectives could have taken the entire year. 

e. The past year has been most rewarding. I have been interested in the 
guidance program for some time> hence I was eager to be a part of this study* 

I was surprised to find that not all teachers feel as I do about the need for 
a guidance program in the elementary school. 

It was a challenge to me to talk with teachers and explain our program^ 
and to answer questions about functions of an elementary guidance counselor. 

It has bean rewarding to see teachers » parents and children respond favorably 
to this study and to realize that the counselor *s duties are to assist the 
teachers with special problems they are not trained to deal with. 

Through this study I was afforded an opportunity to visit in other 
school systems where the elementary guidance program is well established and 
to better understand the many advantages of a guidance program. 

I feel that I can be a better teacher than before because I understand 
the use of testing programs, the value of several test scores and of I.Q.'s 
in different areas. 

The study this year has intensified my interest in counseling, has 
emphasized the importance of a guidance program from early primary through 
high school. 
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Assistant Professor. Ohio Unlveretty 




1. initlelly students «sre nede a»sre of the alemsntsry guidenc. 

through frequent clessroom uisitations by the counselor to ecquaint them 

with his role and major responsibilities, 

2. Educations! infornation «as provided to eighth grade students in an aesenbly 
to orient them to the curriculum programs and extra-curricu ar ac v es 
in high school. Senior students mere responsible for presenting this 
information. At an evening meeting for eighth grade students and their 
parents, faculty members discussed the various curriculum areas. 

3. Vocational information was provided to eighth grade students through a 
Career Day in which 25 career areas were represented by persons from business, 
industry, the trades, professions, and military service. The day began with 

a general assembly followed by four career sessions. A follow-up evaluation 
resulted in a very favorable response which revealed student enthusiasm and 

satisfaction with the program. 

4. Student awareness was facilitated through written materials such as a 
general guidance information booklet and a curriculum guide prepared o 
assist eighth grade students in curriculum planning, course selection, 

and registration* 

s. Assessment of student readiness and needs was obtained through a Guidance 
Tnfnrmetion Blank which the Counselor used for inviting students to par- 

ticipate in a counseling session, 

« ..Hfh students to assist them in becoming 

6, Individual conferences were held witn sruaeni-a 

more aware of school programs that would provide them with optimal oppor- 
tunity for meeting their own needs and interests, especially the special 
education program for slow learners who lacked self-underst-^ding aa well 
es understanding of the goals of the school. 



t^walnninn Toanhap ReaH<neas for Flamantarv Guidan^ 

7. Central to the elementary guidance pilot project was the guidance committee 
of six elementary teachers chaired by the school counselor, director of the 
project. The committee worked as a group and individually on an average of 
four hours per week per committee member for planning, operational, and 
•valuative purposes. This committee served as the major liaison between 
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the ptojoet and the elementary teachers, A consultant from Ohio University 
met periodically with the committee and the counselor. 

8. Total staff orientation to the guidance program was attempted through four 
group meetings. Objectives of the program, the need for elementary guidance 
scoring and interpretation of test results, and screening and pla sment 

problems in special education were discussed. 

9. Communication of the guidance program and aotivitlea was maintainnd with 
the teachers through written bulletins. Teachers were kept informed in 
this manner on special projects such as the fourth grade drop out project, 
the testing schedule and guidance activities for the year were given to 

the teachers* 

10. Referral procedures between ths teachers and the counselor mere estab- 
lished. Although a written form was developed by the counselor, most . 
of the referrals were made orally by the teacher. A large percentage 

of the referrals concerned recommendations for educational placement, 
primarily special education. Other teacher referrals included children 
who were having learning difficulties and behavior or adjustment problems. 

11. Visitation to other schoo’e was a major procedure for developing teacher 
understanding of elementary guidance. Members of the guidance committee 
accompanied other elementary teachers in school visitations to study 
aetabllahed elementary guidance programs and also observe the operation 
of non graded elementary jchools. Nearly all teachers participated in 
the visitation. One membsr of the guidance committee attended the 
Seventh Annual All Ohio Elementary School Guidance Conference in 

Clev/eland* 

12* Elementary guidance references were read by members of the guidance 
committee end shared other staff members. 

13. The counselor met wl h t,achere by grade levels to discuss such matters 

as using test tr -:udy the curriculum and the characteristics of 

potential drop outs, 

14. The counselor devot"id approximately one-fourth of his time in conference 
with teachers discussing learning disorders, behavior problems, and ad- 
justment difficulties of children. Generally, whenever puplla were 
referred, consultations were held with teachers before and after pupil 

intsrviaws. 

15. An investigation was conducted to measure changes in teacher perceptions 
of euidance as a result of initiating an e’ementary guidance program. As 
measured by the rating scale, changes in teacher perceptions Jl- 
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tha value they attributed to the guidance principled and practicea. At 
the end of the year the elementary teachere rated 76 per cent of the guid- 
ance principlee and practicea as having greater value, S pec cent having 
lees value, and 16 per cent having no change since the beginning of the 

school year* 

16* In the evaluation of teacher perceptions of elementary guidance, the 
teachers seemed to gain a greater appreciation for the use and 
Interpretation of teat results as well as other data in the cumulative 
record, ^‘^^the necessity for identifying potential drop outs, ° the 
need for educational and vocational orientation of pupils, the impor- 
tance of conducting individual conferences with parents of normal and 
exceptional children, and ^®^the help available through making referrals 
to or holding consultations with another member of the staff about a 
pupil's needs or problems # 

DevalooinQ Parent ar d Community Readiness 

17, Contact was made with p? ents and community groups through newsletter 
articles, the local new paper, PJ.A, m^etinge, and a radio interview, 

A guidance informatic.n booklet ^as givrn to all eighth grade parents. 

Home visitations were made to interpre: the concern of the school when 

a serious attendance problem existed. A meeting was held for all eighth 
grade parents to learn about the total educational program offered by tho 

school, 

18, Efforts were made to help parents of fourth and sixth grade students to 
understand teat results through individual conferences and a profile 
sheet sent home to inform them of the results of the aptitude and achieve- 
ment sections of the Ohio Survey Tests. 

19, Approximately one eighth of the counselor's time was devoted to parent 
conferences. Evening conferences were held by appointment when no other 
time was convenient. Special efforts were made to interpret the special 
education program to parents who had children who were being considered 
for placement in this program. 

20, An effort was mads to evaluate changes in parent perceptions of gu^'^^nc- 
ae a result of initiating an elementary guidance program. Although 
changes were indicated by the rating scale used, the results can bj 
considered as only likely rather than certain because of the small 
sample of parents in the pre-test and post-test. There is some indication 
that the parents gained a greater appreciation for the guidance principles 



and practices during th. year. At the end of the yeer the parent, rated 
72 per cent of the guidance principles and practicea as having greater 
value, 26 per cent having less value, and 2 per cent having no change 

since the early pact of the school yaar* 

21. The appraisal of parent perceptions also suggest, that parents gained a 

greater appreciation for ("^efforts by the school to gain mere information 
about their children, <‘’)parent-teacher conferences ehich interpreted the 
influence of the home and school upon the child, involving the chi 
in an appraisal of his own work, and <«p.ovlding a balanc. of work and 

play in the life of the child. 




22. The nature of elementary school guidance in a graded elementary school was 
compared to that in a non-graded school. Visitations were mad. by the 
eommlttea mambsrs and teachers to sohool. with both types or organUations. 
Consultants spoke to the faculty on two occasions about the non-graded 
school. The school counselor held frequent discussions with the primary 
taaehers and the director of the non-graded planning project. 




23. The elementary guidance committee developed procedures for ids y g 
potential drop outs in fourth grade- A checklist of 15 cheraoterlstlcs 
was developed from their reading of tN literature on drop outs. After 
aach fourth grade pupil was rated by his teacher, the pupils were ranked 
from high to low on the basis of their potential for dropping cut of school. 

24. A second phase of the drop out project was to provide guidance assistance 

to these pupils most likely to drop out. An experimental research design 
was set up to try to assess changes in pupil attitudes and behavior. rom 
the list of 140 pupils, 35 were chosen for the experiment and ran ora y 

assigned to three groups. (1) counseling group, (2) consulting group, and 
(3) control group. Pre-tests and post-teats were administered (self-concep 
scale, soclomstric inventory, and teacher rating of behavior traits). 

Group oounsallng was provided to one group and consultation with teachers 
for those in the other group, Becauss the counselor's time was extreme y 
limited and the counseling group had e change in teachers, no Interpra 

can be made of the data. Although no result, can be shown, it is believed 
by those who participated in this project that this type of etudy warrante 

furthtr forts. 
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q^Lhiip Slonlf leant Guldancf, Activltlts 

25. The teetlng program was expanded In grades K-8. Test data were needed 
for educational planning and placement, curriculum study, and Individual 
reporting to pupils and parents for a better understanding of strengths 

end limitations. 

26. A survey of the need for special pupil services In the district was co- 
ordinated by the counselor. Teachers were asked to Identify the children 
with speech and hearing problems. The counselor also conducted a follow-up 
to a dental examination to determine which parents desired aseletenee 
through a dental clinic.* 



V. 



*^*by jt Melvln*Wltmer, Assistant Professor, Ohio University. 



1, It Is recommended that an elementary guidance committee become a standing 

committee of teachers end the school counselor. The functions of this 
committee would be to suggest guidelines for developing end Improving 
the guidance program, serve as a liaison between the teachers and the 
guidance department, and provide continuous evaluation of the ongoing 
program. 

2. Continuing efforts need to bo made to Interpret the guidance function In 

education to the parents, pupils, and school staff. Providing guidance 
services which meet the needs of these three groups Is without a doubt 
the most effective way of communicating to others the value of guidance. 
Activities such as counseling with pupils, parent nights for test Inter- 
pretation, and In-service meetings for teachers based on needs identified 
by them are examples of ways to help others understand the program. 

3, In team teaching or a non-graded program, the school counsslor should be 

a regular member of the team, meeting with the staff periodically to assist 
them in appraising end understanding the needs of the pupils. His Inter- 
pretations of pupil data, standardized and non-atandardized, should be 
used for placing pupils at a level where they can experlanca maximum 

succass. 

4. Through their participation In several surveys of the need for certain 

pupil personnel services, ths counselor and the guidance committee Iden- 
tified the necessity for additional pupil services that ere s part of ths 
regular school program. It Is recommendid that such services as speech and 
hearing tharapy be given high priority in tha dlatrlct*a afforte to improve 

the total aducational program. 
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Th« fourth grads drop out project should ba repeated. Thie project should 
be a najor focus for the next year. Two experimental groups and one control 
group might be randomly selected. Group oounssling and teacher consultation 
could be the major treatment for the experimental groups. Cere must be 
taken in using instruments which are appropriate for measuring changes 

hypothosized in the study. 

As the pupil appraisal and placement seruires of guidance become adequate, 
the counselor might focus more on the counseling function, counseling with 
pupils individually and in small groups. 

At the primary level the emphasis might be placed upon consultation with 
teachers and parents with the goal of making education more meaningful 
and suooeseful, particularly for the children who are culturally dia- 
advantagad. Emphasis at this level needs to be upon developmental and 
preventive guidance which will facilitate learning and enhance individual 

development. 

It is recommended that the teachers be invited to participate in a study 
of the role of the classroom teacher in elementary guidance. 

They might study their use of guidance principles and practices, the value 
of certain guidance principles and practices for meeting the varying neods 
of children, and/or how the use of guidance princip’.ee and practices might 
be improved by the teacher in collaboration with the pupil personnel team. 
This evaluation shows clearly that members of the school staff, pupils, and 
parents have been receptiv'' elementary guidance. They have responded 
to the program initiated. The initiation of an organized guidance progr'" 
coordinated by the school counselor has made a difference in the lives of 
Children. It is recommsnc.d that a school counselor continue to be employed 
to direct the guidance effort. As the program is expanded at the elementary 
level an effort s»'-..ld be made to reduce the counselor-pupil ratio to li500. 



APPENDIX A 



DEVELOPING STUDENT READINESS 
FOR ELEMENTARY GUIDANCE 



Ctiidanea Informatio n BUnte 



1. Do you know who tho guidanco counselor Is? 

2. If your toachor la buay and you have a ptoblaa aho alaa could you talk 

to about it at school? 

3. Do you like school? 

4. Do you llks the children in your room? 

5. Oo the children like yod? 

6. Do you think you hava mota trouble with your aohool work than the other 
Children have? 

7. Oo you think your parents want you to get good grades? 

8. Do you think your parents are happy with your work and grades at school? 

9* Oo you want to go to high school and graduate? 

10* tilhat do you want to be? 

11. Would you tell the teacher if your oyes» ears or head hurt or If you 
cannot see the board? ' 

12» Would you tell the teacher if you cannot hear the teacher? 

13* Would you tell the teacher if something happens et home thet le still 
bothering you when you come to school? 





MINFORD HIGH SCHOOL 




FORWARD 

The position of guidance counselor is a relatively 
new development in American education. Most of the 
parents of the children in our schools did not have 
the services of a counselor when they were in school. 
Therefore, it is necessary from time to time to ex- 
plain to parents and students what should be expected 
of a guidance counselor. 

This booklet has been prepared specifically to inform 
students and their parents as to how the counselor 
can be of service to the students. Students should 
feel free to talk with the counselor several times 
during the school year. 



William L. Phillis, 
Local Superintendent 



|V1 I N F 0 R D 
GUID-'^NCE 

SERVICES 



O 



The purpose of this guidance 
and counseling booklet is to 
tell you something about the 
guidance services available to 
you as a student at Winford 
High School. 



Before uie tell you about the 
kinds of guidance services 
available to you, let’s take a 
look at probably the most im- 
portant part of the guidance 
program - the counselor » The 
counselor can be of great im- 
portance to you* It is the 
counselor who has the respon- 
sibility for providing you with 
■^counseling information, group 
activities and testing described 
in the various sections of this 
booklet. While the counselor 
is mainly interested in you, 
as a student, he also works 
with the teachers, administra- 
tors and parents in order to 
help you get the best education 
possible. The counselor is very interested in the total 
school program. Therefore, he conducts studies and re- 
search about the school, the students and the community. 
He hopes that the result will be a better education for 
you. 







The counselor is spsoifically trained for his work. He 
usually has gone to college for 6 or 7 years and has a 
bachelor's and master's degree. The counselor has also 
been a teacher and has usually had work experience in 
business and industry. Finally and perhaps the most im- 
portant characteristic of the school counselor is that 
he is sincerely interested' in you- as a student and iour 
feelings about vour present and you£ future. 

lilHH ARE YOUR COUNSELORS 



There are two counselors in the POinford School system. 
Both can be found in the guidance offices on the main 
floor. This year lYlr. Risner will be working ^'with stu- 
dents in grades 1 through 8. If you are a 7th or 8th 
grader, you can see Mr. Risner during any period that 
you have study hall. 

|Ylr. Howard will be counselor for students in .grades 9 
through 12. See Mr. Howard during the period that you 
have a study hall. He will be in the office all seven 
periods of the day. 



COUNSELING 



Counseling is probably the most important guidance ser- 
vice offered to you. UIHAT IS COUNSELING? Counseling 
might be described as a chance for a private conversatiofi 
with your school counselor. Counseling may take a few 
minutes, a period or several periods and may happen once 
or many times during the school year. A counseling sesf* 
iion can take place anywhere but usually takes place in 
the counselor’s office. The amount of time spent in 
counseling depends upon your particular need. 

Counseling can help you understand yourself and your 

problems or concerns. It can also help you in making 

important decisions about your future. The counselor 

* 

helps you by carefully listening to what you have to say. 
He helps to make your feelings more clear and less con- 
fused, The counselor may also suggest various alterna- 
tives to you concerning the solving of a problem. Of 
course, final decisions must be made by you. Your coun- 
selor will be there to assifet you in making up your mind 
on the course of action that best suits you, 

iJiJHEN SHOULD YOU SEE YOUR COUNSELOR 

You can see your counselor whenever you have something 
on your mind that you would like to talk over with him. 
The counselor will be glad to listen to what you have to 
say and remember, what you tell him will be kept strictly 
confidential. In other words, he won't tell anyone else 
anything that you have told him without permission. 



In order to make you aware of just a few of the things 

you can talk to your counselor about, the following list 

of reasons for counseling have been put together: 

1. If you would like counseling concerning your inter- 
ests, see your counselor, 

2. If you would like information about jobs, careers, 
the Winford High School Guidance Dept, has thousands 
of pieces -of easy to read occupational information 
about jobs ranging from mechanics^ to nuclear scien- 
tists, 

3. If you would like information about courses, schedule 
ing, graduation requirements and »*:hool work, see 
your counselor. 

4. You can feel free to see your counselor if you don't 
feel life is worthwhile. If you feel blue or down 
in the dumps, talk it over with your counselor. 

5. If you want to know how you did on a test, drop in 
to see your counselor, 

6. If you are having troubles with your grades, see 
your counselor, 

7. If you and your folks are not getting along, drop 
in to see your counselor, 

8. If you find yourself always getting into arguments 
with your brothers, sisters or schoolmates, why not 

• • see your counselor, 

9. If you have gotten into difficulties concerning sex 
and you're afraid to tell anyone, see your counselor, 
Remember, uihat you tell him mill be strictly con- 



f idential. 



10. If you feel tired and dragged out all of the time, 
your counselor will be glad to assist you, 

11, If you've broken :he law and you're afraid to talk 
about it, your ojunselor will discuss your problem 
with you in priv/ate . Remember — he won't tell anyone 
else what you have told him unless you give your 
permission, 

1?, If you have a physical problem (trouble hearing or 
seeing the blackboard) see your counselor. 

13, If you don': have enough to eat at home or if you 
don't have ^he proper clothes to wear, see your 
counselor, rle may be able to help you. 

14, If you are ;nterested in going to college or trade 
school, feel free to drop into your counselor's 
office, re has catalogs for every school you might 
be interest^td in. 

15, If you want go to college, business school, 
mechanics school, etc., and your family can't help 
you pay your way, see your counselor for information 
about scholarships, loans, etc. 

The above reasons ^or going to see your counselor are 
just a few examples. You should see your counselor when- 
ever you have something you want to discuss with him. 
Remember, whether you are in trouble or not, your counse- 
lor is always tr»Qtq to serve YOU, 



testing in progress 



t.‘ r 



<1 
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One of the main aims of your 
counselor is to give you as 
much information about your- 
self as possible. Only by 
knowing yourself can you hope 
to make sucessful plans and 
decisions concerning your fu- 
ture, In order to bring this 
about your counselor will give 
you several kinds of tests. 

The result of these tests will 
give you some ideas about your 
strengths, veaknasses, and 
interests. 

The following types of tests 
will be given to you: 

ACHIEVEIYIENT TESTS - An achieve- 
ment test shows you how much 
you have learned dr accomplished 
in school in your main subjects 
such as: reading, mathematics 

and English. 




APTITUDE TESTS - Aptitude tests will try to predict fu- 
ture performance of what you will be able to do if you 
are given the opportunity. There are two basic types of 
aptitude tests. One is the scholastic aptitude test, 
which tries to show how well you will be able to do in 
school work. A second type, the special aptitude test, 
indicates your possible ability in areas such as clerical, 
mechanical work and othert^ypes of work, 

INVENTORIES - Another type of test is called an inventory. 
These tests can be used to measure interests, problem 
areas, etc. 

SOIYIE THINGS TO .REMEMBER ABOUT TESTS 

1, Test results are of little value to you unless they 
are properly explained. Your test results will be 
explained to you by your counselor so that you can 
understand what they mean* 

2. The tests are not used to determine if you will pass 
or fail in your school subjects, but are used to help 
you and your teachers understand your strengths and 
weaknesses . 

3, Remember— tests are given for your benefit and the 
results are confidential. 

4. IN SUMMARY, tests can be very helpful to you in help**- ^ 
ing you understand who and what you are and where you 
are going. If you want to find out more about test 
results or about the testing program and how it can 
help you, simply see your counselor. 
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YDUR CUIYIULATIVE FOLDER 



Every student in our high 
school has a cumulative record. 
Whenever you see your counselor 
he will use your cumulative 
folder, which contains your 
records, to refresh his memory 
about your progress in school. 
This record contains many 
•things about you, but is mainly 
concerned with your school 
activities and achievements. 
Some of the things that are included in your record are 
your age, parents’ names, address, grades earned in each . •- 

subject in each grade, special test scores, health re- 
cords and comments by teachers concerning your work in 
school. 

Your cumulative record is kept in the office and is con- 
fidential in that it is used only by professional person- 
nel, Your teachers often use it when they want to find 
out more about you so that they can provide you with a 
better education. The idea behind this is that the more 
teachers and counselors know about you, the easier it is 
for them to assist you in your school work. 

Your cumulative record is the main record that the school 
has of you and it remains in the school throughout the 
school career of the student. When you leave the school, 

this record remains behind. This is the only thing left 




to tell about your school performance,. Counselors. 

principals and teachers often use this record when they 
are asked to recommend a former student for a job or to 

ir 

an institution of higher learning. Therefore, this re- 

I cord is important to both you and your school. This is 

» 

1 why much time is spent on keeping it as accurate and as 

I 

up to date as possible. 




What is the most Important course in junior and senior 
high school today?' Some will say it is English, some 
will say it is math and others say science. All of the 
above subjects and others are very important, but there 
is something else you must know before you can learn any 
of these subjects and that is how to study effectively. 
If you cannot study effectively, almost all subjects in 
school can become difficult and tough to handle. Effec- 
tive study habits, .are the tools you must use to learn 

to enjoy your school work. Bad study habits are like a 




broken down carj you can put a lot of enegery into it 
to get it going, but you don't get anywhere until you 
get it fixed. 

Are your study habits effective? Are you getting the 
most out of the time you put into studying or do your 
study habits need repair or even a complete over-haul? 

S U |Y1 WARY 



There are some general steps that you take to begin to 
improve your study habits. You might begin by simply 
experimenting to discover new ways that will help reduce 
forgetting. If this doesn't appeal to you, it might be 
helpful to look for pamphlets or books that outline 
various methods on how to study. This is where your 
counselor comes into the picture. He has tips on study- 
ing, booklets, pamphlets and other aids that can get 
you on the right track. So, if you feel that you need 
information to help you in this area, a conference with 
the counselor could be very helpful in getting you 
started in the right direction, 

IN SUWIYIARY, you can always be sure that your counselor 
will be more than ready to give you inforamation, help 
and guidance no matter what your reasons for counseling. 
Drop in to see him — he will be more than happy to see 



you. 
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0«ar Studants and Parents: 

We are approaching registration for all students from Grade 8 
through Grade 11. This Registration Manual was prepared to assist you 
In selecting the courses which will meet your individual needs, whatever 
your future plans may be. 

Your registration should be given careful consideration with your 
future goals in mind. Careless and inadequate planning could mean 
trouble later on. Choose all courses end classes carefully. Decide, 
if possible, what type of vocation you hope to pursue and then make 
Inquiries as to what high school preparation is necessary for admit- 
tance into this field. Talking to people on the job, consulting the 
occupational file in the library, and talking with your counselor are 
helpful in deciding the high school preparation that will be needed. 

Choose your subjects carefully because changes will be made only 
t when a hardship makes it necessary. If you have any questions that 
are not answered satisfactorily, do not hesitate to come into or call 
the guidance office. 

Respectfully, 



Richard R, Howard, 
Guidance Counselor 
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CUASSIFICATION 9Y GRADE3 



Promotion from the eighth grade is made on the basis of scholarship and 
fitness* Assignments to the grades of the senior high are based upon units 
of credits accumulated by the end of each year, as follows: 

3 units ore necessary for promotion to the tenth grade. 

7 units are necessary for promotion to the eleventh grads. 

11 units are necessary for promotion to the twelfth grade. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION 

The Minford Board of Education has raised the graduation requircNnents 
from 16 to 17 units. This requirement will begin with students entering the 
10th grade in the 1960-69 school year. These students will graduate in 1971^ 

To graduate from minford Hi.h School the following minimum standards must 
be met: 

4 Units.. ...Eng:! ish 

3 units.. •••Social Studies 

World History or World Geography 
American History 
Amei .'can Government 

2 units. ••••Scienc-*. 

1 unit .••••Math 

1 unit •••••Health und Physical Education 

1 unit Home Ec. (Girls) 

6 units.*.. •Electives 

The law requires satisfactory completion of American History, Amsrican- 
Covsrnment and Physical Education. World History and World Geography are re- 
quired to meet the social studies requirements. 

Physical education is required of each able bodied ninth and tenth grade 
student. Excuse is granted for a specified period of time upon advice in 
writing by a licensed jihysician. This excuse must be renewed each year* 

Not more than one unit of the 17 units (or 16 units in the case of the 
1969 and 1970 graduating class) may consist of QUerJte r-unit credits. 



STANDARD PUPIL LOAD 

Each student in high school shall carry four full credit subjects. Fresh- 
men and sophomores must enroll in physical education. Freshmen girls must enroll 
in Home Economics. 

In addition to regular classwork, various opportunities present themselves 
for the student to engage in extra-curricular activities. The student should so 
discipline himself that he does not become overburdened by such activities. 
Participation in extra-curricular activities gives the student good social 
experiences that should help in future social situations. The following act- 
ivities are open for student participation: National Honor Society, Girls 

Athletic Assoc., Boys Athletic Assoc., Future Homemakers of America, Bible Club, 
Library Club, Class Plays, Cheerleaders, M Club, Science Club, Baseball, Basket- 
ball, Footboll, Track and Field. 
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OTHtR QUALIUCAUONS 

Gome courses stipulate that certain projects, reports, or other qualifications 
be achieved before credit is allowed* Some courses stipulate that certain fees be 
paid for participation in the course* The following is a schedule of eesi 



High School Art 


S 4.00 


Jr. High Art 


3.00 


Drivers Education 


2.50 


Home Economics 


2.00 


Typing 


1.00 


Vocational B.O.E. 


3. 'JO 


Ind. Arts 


3.00 


Chemistry 


2.50 


Physics 


1.00 


Aerospace Education 


15.00 



These fees are needed to purchase supplies and to cover the cost of consumable 
materials used. Each student accepts r esponsibility of pavino fees at reoistretinn 

AEROSPACE EDUCATION 

Aerospace Education was a new innovation in our high school curriculum during 
the 1967-68 school year. The purpose of this program is to lead young people into 
an awareness of the potential which awaits them, if they decide to enter such a 
field after graduation from high school. The business of aviation and aeronautics 
employes more people than any other industrial group, and this number is increasing 
regularly, fiinford High School's Aerospace Educational program is leading the way 
to provide students with an opportunity to become knowledgeable citizens of tom- 
morrow's space age. 

B.O.E. 

The intensive program in Business and Office Education is developed for 
students who need depth training in skills and related areas of business and 
office education. The B.O.E. program has a block of time assigned to it; the 
reason for this is to teach in greater depth by integrating skills and related 
areas necessary to prepare a student for an office career. This is a two-year 
program, beginning in the 11th year of school. The 11th grade students will bo 
assigned to a four (4) period block of time where they will study shorthand, 
business principles, and typing. They will continue this in the senior year with 
a block of five (5) periods consisting of shorthand, typing, business English, and 
business principles. Freshmen and Sophomores interested in business and office 
education should enroll in as many business subjects as possible during their 
first two years of high school. 

VOCATIONAL HOWE ECONOMICS 

Vocational Home Economics is not only cooking and sewing. The duties of a 
homemaker do not stay within just these two areas. It is important that a girl 
learn about the other areas that will help her become a better wife, mother, 
homemaker and career girl. A few of these are: 1. Home management 2. Personal, 

family and community relations 3. Child Development 4. Foods, Nutrition, and 
Health 5. Clothing and textiles and related arts 6. Housing and home furnishings 
7, Good grooming and special projects: The home projects by the students and homo 

visits by the teachers are an integral part of the Vocational Home Ec. Program. 
These projects and visits help the teachers provide better learning experiences. 
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TYPES OF CURRICULA OFFERED 



The curricula types suggested are generally agreed upon as “»ise choices. 
Close following of these suggestions will materially lessen the ° 

schedule conflicts, since courses are planned end scheduled according to their 

plan. 



COLLEGE PREPARATORY: 

The purpose of this course of study is to prepare the student to become a 
successful college candidate. This course chould not only meet the entrance 
requirements of colleges and universities, but should give the student an 
adequate background so that ho will be successful if he applies his acquired 
knowledge .and study skills. 



COMMERCIAL: 

This course of study is designed to help students acquire skills in typing, 
shorthand, the use of business machines, and experience in office practice. 



GENERAL: 

The purpose of the general course is to provide and organize an educational 
program for the students who are not planning to enter college or the commercial 
field* Their subjects will consist of general and basic information which will 
prepare them for jobs demanding this general and essential knowledge. Boys plan- 
ning to farm, or work in industry, and girls who wish to become home-makers soon 
after they graduate should follow this course of study. 



COLLEGE PREPARATORY INFORMATION” 

Some colleges do not demand completion of specific courses of study as a 
requirement for entrance. It is advisable . hnweveft f 

s chool or training institutions of vour cho ice to the ENTRANCE REQUIAEWL^^* 

This type cf information is also available in th e ouidance counselor s office . 

As the minimum preparation it is advised that the student complete the 
following: 

English ^ 

Foreign Language 2 units 

Chemistry } 

Algebra and Plane Geometry (both) 

Biology ^ 

College prep students are advised to take academic courses above the minimum 
so that they will be able to compete with students from other schools. 



Engineering aspirants should accomplish all mathematics and science courses 
possible. A course in physics is required as well as advanced mathematics. 

Chemistry I and II are recommended for all students who plan to follow 
medicine, nursing, pharmacy, or home economics as a career. 

DETERMINE WHAT COURSES ARE REQUIRED BY THE SCHOOL OF YOUR CHOICE! 



THt CUURatS AND THE YEARS OF OKFERING 

Following is a listing of the courses available at Minford High School 
according to the recoiwnendod year for enrollment. 

The student is encouraged to acquaint himself with both the course offerings 
of the hi^ schocl find the natural sequence of these courses. 

REQUIRED SUBJECTS 



NINTH 



Subject Unit 

English 9 1 

Basic Math 1 

Algebra 1 1 

P.E. & Health i 

^Gen. Science 1 

^Biology 1 

**Home Ec. I li 



TENTH 

Subject Unit 

English 10 1 

World Geog. 1 

World Hist. 1 



ELEVENTH 

Subject Unit 

English II 1 

American History 1 



TWELFTH 

Subject U-tllt 

English 12 1 

Bus. Eng. 1 

Government 1 



ELECTIVE SUBJECTS 



Ind. Arts I 1 
Gen. Bus. 1 
Spanish I 1 
Bus. Arith. 1 
Art I i 



Ind. Arts Itll 1 

Gen. Bus. 1 

Biology 1 

Typing I i 

Bus. Arith. 1 

Home Ec. II li 

Spanish I. II 1 

Cont. Lit. 1 

Art I i 

Art II 1 

Bookkeeping I 1 

Art Development 1 

Plane Geom. 1 

Aerospace Ed. 1 



Ind. Arts l^Htlll 1 
Algebra II 1 

Chsm. I 1 

Typing I, II i 

Marriage & 

Family Living 1 

Home Ec. Ilyllt It 

Speech & Drama 1 

Spanish I»II 1 

Bookkeeping 1.11 1 

Biology 1 

Art I J 

Art II, III 1 

Home Design 1 

Aerospace Ed. 1 

Business & Office 
Education 3 

Bus. Law & Econ. 1 

Art Development 1 



Ind. Arts I,II 1 

Ind. Arts, III, IV 1 
Typing I, II i 

Sec. Prac. t 

Physics 1 

Marriage & 

F amily Living 1 

Home Ec. Ill, IV li 

Speech & Drama 1 

Spanish II 1 

Cont. Lit. 1 

Bookkeeping I, II 1 

Senior Survey 1 

Biology 1 

Art I i 

Art II, III 1 

Home Design 1 

Aerospace Ed. 1 

Business & Office 
Education 4 

Sr. Advanced Moth 1 

Bus. Law & Econ. 1 

Art Development 1 



Band, Mixed Chorus, and Glee Club may be taken in ell grades. They are each i credit 

♦Students must elect to take another science course during their 10th, 11th or I2th 
years to meet graduation requirements. 



♦♦Required of all 9th grade girls. 
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SCHEDULE SUGGESTIONS 

'.'!io folloiiilng art achadula auggaations for the coursa of atudy. 

NINTH GRADE 



'-Mage Preoi 

M.'sjbra I 
English 9 
Biology 
Spanish I 
Ha;ne Ec« I (girls) 
P.Ca & Health 



General 

Algebra I or 
Gen. Math 
English 9 

Gen. Science or Biology 
Hooie Ec. I (girls) 

P.E. & Health 



Commercial 

Algebra I or 
Bus* Math or Gen* M-th 
English 9 
Gen* Bus* 

P.E. & Health 
Gen* Sc* or Biology 
Home Ec* I (girls) 



English 10 
Plane Geom. 
Cham* I 
Spanish II 
l':;rld History 
PoE. & Health 



TENTH GRADE 

English 10 
World Geog* or 
World History 
P*E* & Health 



English 10 
World Geog* or 
World History 
P*E. & Health 
Typing I 
Bookkeeping I 



-lish II 
« ■ -'a II 
' II 

/'.rr.orican history 



ELEVENTH GRADE 

English II 
American History 



English II 

American History 

Bus* & Office Ed. (girls 

Bookkeeping II 

Typing II 

Bus* Law & E Conor* 



English 12 
Sanior Adv* Math 
Physics 
Government 



TWELFTH GRADE 

English 12 
American History 



Bus* Eng* or 
English 12 
Government 
Bus* & Office Ed* 






lYlINFORD HIGH SCHOOL REGISTRATION 

This form is to be oomplsted by the studsnt and parents at the time of registration. 
All blanks must be completed for accurate school records. 



Student’s Name 



Last 



Sex M 



r irst 



Course of Study - — . — 

Address 

Date of Birth . — 

Name of Parent or Guardian 

Address nf Parent or Guardian 

Parent Divorced Separated 

Occupation of Parent or Guardian ^ 

Where Employed 

Last School Attended 

Units Courses 



Grade 

No, Brothers - N o » Sisters 



Deceas'ed 



Phone 



Phone 



Address 

DO NOT WRITE IN SPACE BELOW!! 
Units Courses 



1 , 



1 . 



2 , 

3, 



2 , 






3, 



4, 



4, 



5, 



5, 



6 , 






7 , 



8 , 



6 , 



7. 



8 , 



MUST CARRY FOUR (4) ONE (l) CREDIT SUBJECTS: 

THIS SCHEDULE MUST BE APPROVED BY YOUR GUIDANCE COUNSELOR AND YOUR PARENTS, 

Counselor • 

Parent or Guardian - 
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Cjcr Studsntas 

The Winford Guidance Counselors are planning a "career conference" to enable 
Gur students to get more information concerning three or four of their occupational 
interests. It is important that students start early in picking an area in which 
they would like to do their life work and have as much information as possible before 

tliay make thoir final decision. 

Attached lists include 80 occupational divisions which have been divided into 
9 major occupational categories. You are to pick four occupational divisions in which 
y:u aro interested by placing a "1" before your first choice, "2" before your second 
rice, "5" before your third choice, and a "4" before your fourth choice. 

If you would like more information concerning an occupation before you mark 
' :r choices, information can be found in the occupational file in the school 

Plcaso return this list to your homeroom teacher by Wonday, January 8. 



Richard R. Howard 



Eugene Risner 
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0 & 1 Professional, Technical & 

ivianagerlal Occu. 

00 

01 Architectural & CilQ * Qccu . 

001. Architects 
" 002. Aeronautical Engineers 

__ 003. Electrical Engineers 
__ 005. Civil Engineers 

006. Ceramic Engineers 

007. Wechanical Engineers 

008. Chemical Engineers 
010. Mining & Petroleum Eng. 

011. Metallurgists & 

Metallurgical Engineers 

012. Industrial Engineers 

013. Agricultural Engineers 

014. Marine Engineers 
~ 017, Draftsmen 

016. Surveyors 

02 Mathamatical A Physical Science Occu. 

020. Mathematicians 

021. Astronomers 

022. Chemists 
023. Physicists 

024. Geologists 

025. Meteorologists 

04 Life Science Occu . 

.. c^.O Agricultural Scientists 

" 041. Biological Scientists 

"' 045. Psychologists 

05 Social Science Occu . 

050. Economists 

" 051. Political Scientists 

052. Historians 
__ 054. Sociologists 

055. Anthropologists 

07 Medical & Health R.--lated Occu . 

070. Physicians & Surgeons 

071. Osteopaths 
Dentists 

073. Veterinarians 

074. Pharmacists 

075. Registered Nurses 

077. Dietitians 

078, Medical & Dental Technologists. 
079. Other Medical Workers 



09 Education OcPil. 1 

090. College & University Educators I 
' 091. Secondary School Educators 

' 092. Primary & Kindergarten Educators 

" ' 094, Educators of the Handicapped 

' 096. Home Economists & farm Advisors 

097. Vocational Educators 

10 Library. M useum & Archival Occu. 

100. Librarians 

11 i,pqgt pcca. 

110. - 119. Lawyers 

12 Relioioua Occu . 

, 120. * 129* Clergymen 

13. Ulnitino Occu , 

, 130. • 132. Writers & Editors 

^37. Interpreters 4 Translators 

14, Art Occu . 

141. Commercial Artists 

142. Designers 

143. Photographers 

144. - 149. Painters 

15 Entertainers & R^ cyeation Oocu. 

150. Actors 4 Directors 

151. Dancers 

152. Musicians 

ZHZ 153. Athletes 4 Related Workers 

16 Administrative Qccu . 

160. Accountants 4 Auditors 
" 161, Budget 4 Management Analysts 

162. • 162. Purchasing 4 Sales Mgrs. 

164. Advertising Managers 

165. Public Relations Managers 

' 166. Personnel Managers 

168. Inspectors 4 Investigators 

18 Other Managerial Occu . 

180. - 184. Industrial 4 Communicatioi 
" Managers 

■ 1B5. • 186, Business, Financial 4 

' Insurance Managers. 

187, - 189. Service 4 Related 
Industries Managers 
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c-pi c33lonal » 

iechnical & Managerial Occu* 

__ 191, Other Agent ■ & Appralsert 
__ 193, • 194, Radio Operators & 

Sound Technlclene 

__ 195. Social & Welfare Workers 
__ 196. Airplane Pilote & Navigators 
__ 197. Ship Captains A Officers 

2 Clerical A Sales Occti. 

20 Stenoorsohy. Tvoino A Clerical Qccu . 

201-202, Secretaries A Stenographers 

203. Typists 

204. - 206. Correspondence A File 
Clerks* 

207, - 200 Office-Machine Operators 
209. Other Stenographic A Typing 
Workers 

21 Cotnoutlno Occo . 

210v Bookkeepers 
211. k- 212, Caehiers A Tellers 
2l3* Data-Processlng - Equipment 
Operators 

214* - 217, Business Machine 
Operators 

219. Other Computing Ocou. Workers 

22 Material A Production Recording Occy . 

_ 221, Production Clerks 

222. Shipping A Receiving Clerks 

223. - 229. Stock Clerks A Related 

Workers 

23. Information A Weseaoe Olstri bution Occu. 

230. - 231, Office Msgrs. A 
' Mail Clerks 

232, - 234, Postal A Related 
Workers 

237, - 239. Receptionists A Infor- 
mation Clerks 

24 Other Clerical Qecu . 

240. - 241. Collectors A Adjustors 

242, Hotel Clerks 

243, - 249, Other Clerical Workers 

25 Sales-Ser vices Occu . 

__ 250, Real Estate A Insurance 
Salesmen 

251. - 259, Miscellaneous Services 
Salesmen 

26 thru 26 Sales - Commodities Occu . 

Inc. 260, - 289 



29 MerchandleinQ Occu . 

290. Sales Clerks 

291. - 293, Routemen A Canvaseere 

" 294, Auctioneers 

' 296, Shoppers 

297, Demonstrators A Models 
' 290. - 299. Other Display Men A 

' Merchandising Workers 

3 Service Occu. 

30 Domestic Service, Occu. Inc, 

, Soil - 309 

I 

31 Food A JeA<e)^BQa Related ^QCCU . 

. 3l0i * 312. Walters 
. 313. - 315. Chefs A Cooke 

316 - 319 Other Food A Beverage 
Serv. Workers 

32 Hotel A Rel ated Service Oceu. 

320, - 329. Hotel Workers 

33 Barberino.^Cosmetoloov A Related Occm. 

330, Barbers 

' 331. - 333. Manicurists A Cosmetologists 

334 - 339. Other Barbering, 

Cosmetology Workers 

34 Amusement A Reer aation Service Occu. 

Inc. 340 - 349 

35 Other Personal Se rvice Occu. 

350. - 353, Hostesses, Stewards A 
Porters 

354, - 355, Hospital Attendants A 
Related Workers 

356. - 359, Other Personal Service Work 

36 ftpoarel A Furnlshincs SerAlcee Qccu , 

361, laundry Workers 

362, - 364, Dry Cleaning Plant Workers 

* 365, - 339, Shoe Repairmen A Related 

Workers 

37 Protective Service Occu , 

371. - 372. Guards A Watchmen 
373, Firemen 

375 - 377. Policemen A Detectives 
~ 370, Military Servicemen 

379, Other Protective Service Workers 

30 Buildino Service Occu. Inc . 

301. - 389 



o 
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anl Farm ino Qccu, Inc » 

40i. - 409. 

'• >3j---/-a?^ln Q_Oecu. Inc . 

. . , , 411, - 419 

■• nansrol rapnlnq Occ u. In c. 



'' ^ .r -•ahogy_&, Jola j g d Occu. Inc , 

431. - 439 

^ ’ f ar 3et_ry._ Occ u Iiic , 

... « 441. - s 3 

4 j and 45 OjUhe^ h unting & Ralatad Oecu.Ine ^ 

451, - A<V, 



3 ."rnc3ssing Occu, 

CG nntaL ProcG gaino Occu. Inc . 

500, K.’SOO 

" RpiFlnino & Foundry Occu , 

510. •• 5x9, 

Tobacco Ppocesslno Occu.Ine , 

P'^n r.on ^ 

... u<.U, •“ U4.J ■, 

/ P-4oca9gln q Oc cu . Inc . 

.. era., ^ ’ 5 g 37 

1 &_Gaa Proeesalno Qccm.lne, 

_ ^ 543, - 549 

-'^a-’icala & R elatad ProcesainQ Oceuitnc . 

: ?!j E9 iliscalla nsoue Ptbcaisino Occu . 
550, - 539 

^ Tradns Occu, 



9 "Irta.l Wachinin o Occ u. 

eoo, riachinists 

eol. Toolmakers 

002, •' 609 Other Matal Machining 

Workers 



6?- ""•'•.3r Ma talu/orklno Occu, Inc, 

..... 610. - 619 

52 and 63 glechanica_& Mechtnerv Rnpair Occu , 

620, Motorized Vehicle Mechanics 

621. Aircraft Mechanics 
522, - 623 Rail & Marine Equipment 
Mechanics 

, .. 624, Farm Mechanics 



Sll« Iquiiwur.i 

Mechanics 

626, - 632, Special Industry 
Machinery Mechanics 
.. 633, Business Machine Repairmen 

- . 637, - 639, Other Machinery Rcpnl 

64 Paoeruiorkine Occu, In c. 

_ 640. - 649 



65 Printing Occu. 

650, Typonot'^ers & rof^posers 
651, - 652, Printing Press 0porn:-rn 

- 653, - 639, Ocher Printing UlorkL.?c 

66 Wood Machinlno Oesu . 

660, Cabinetmakf'rs 

■ 661, Patternmakers 

■ 662, - 659 Other Wnod Machining 

67 Stone. Clav & Glass M gehinlno Oc cu., T e 

6}0. - 679 

66 Textile Machinlno Occu, Inc. 

680, ^ 639. 

69 Oth er Machine Trades Occu . 

_■■ ■■ 690, - 699. 

7 Bench Work Occu, 

70 Other Metal Produ c ts Mfo. & Raoair Or^L. 

700, - 709 

71 Precision Instrument Mfg, & Repair Cr-'-.u, 

710. - 711 Instrument Makers & Pp- 

- 712, - 713 Medical & Dental Insh~.r.r 

Technicians/ 

- 714, Photographic Equipment Tcchr,.: ■'•. 

715, - 719 Watch Makers & Other 

Instrument Tech, 

72 electrical Eau i emont M *‘o , & R epair Or'-;?. 

720. RadiO; TV & Phonograph Technlci^ 
721- - 729, Other Specializsd Eire, 
Equipment Workers 

73 MlsceUaneous Mfc, 8t Repair Occu. Inc. 

730. - 739- 

74 Paint Ino. Deco r at Ino 6 Related Occu . Inc 

740, - 749 
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•• "“‘'"d ucts Mfo, & Renair Occu . 
_ . /SO. - 759 

Vu LH qd Products MPo. & Rsoair OcGu . 

760. - 769. 

Clay & Glass Products Mfo. A 
l~!r. Dsir Occu . 

770, - 779 

73 i.qatho r & Textllss Products Mfo. A 
Rc- nnlr C^c u , 

780. Upholstering Workers 

— - 701, - 782 Textile & Leather 
Fabricating Workers 

- 783, Fur Industry Workers 

- 784, Hat & Glov/e Industry Workers 

— — ^ 705, Tailcrs & Dressmakers 

- 705, - 787, Seufing (Machine Operators 

703* - 709, Other Textilst Leather & 

Related Workers 

0 Structural Work Occu, 

P^hor^n otal F a bricatino Ocpu . 

600, - 601 Riveters & Related Workers 

— — C04, Tinsmiths & Sheet Metal Workers 

005, Goilermakers 

005, « 809, Other Metal Fabricating 
Workers 

C". ’ )ldlnn &_R elated Occu . 

-“819, 

6'- ! "ocbr ical Aseenblino Reoairino Occu - 

620. - 829. 

6 *• .^'ir Fape Cover ino Cccu . 

640, Painters, Construction 

841, Paperhangers 

. 842, Plasterers 

643, - 849. Other Surface Covering 
Workers 



9 Miscellaneous Occu. 

90 Motor Freight Occu , 

900, - 906. Truck Drivers 

909, Other Motor Freight Workers 

91 Other Transportation Occu . 

910, Railroad Transportation Workers 

911, Water Transportation Workers 

. 912, Air Transportation Workers 

. 913, Passenger Transportation Workers 

■ . 915, - 919 Other Transportation Workers 

92 Paokaolng & Materials Handllno Occu . 

920 i, - 929. 

93 Minerals Extraction Occu, 

930* - 939* 

94 Loocino Occu , 

940, - 949/ 

95 Utilities Industries Occu . 

950, - 951 Stationary Eng, & Firemen 
- ■ 952, - 959 Other Utility Workers 

96 Other Amusement, Recreation & Motion P.>' ure 

Occu , 

960, Motion Picture Projectionists 

961, ■ 970 Other Theatrical & Related 
Recreation Workers 

97 Graphic Artwork Occu . 

970 Brush, Spray, Pen Art 1st n 

971, Photoengravers 

972, Llthographsre 

973* Hand Composltore & Typesetters 

974, « 975, E!ectrotypers 4 Sterotypers 

-- 976, - 979, Other Graphic Art Workers 



65 Ex cavatlno, Crndlno & Pevlno Ooc u. 



650. - 859, 

66 Cthn r Construction Occu . 



850, Carpenters 

861, Brlckmasona & Tile Setters 

662. Plumbers 

833, Insulation Workers 

864, Floor Layers 4 Finishers 

865, Glaziers 
666, Roofers 

869, Other Conetructlon Workera 



98 Broad Occupational Fields 



960, Agricultural Workers 

961, Apprentices 

982, Atomic Energy Workera 

983, Ranking Industry Workers 

984, Department Store Workers 

985, Government Workers 

966. Insurance Industry Workera 



students 2 

Recently ycu were aakod to fill out a pr^j- Quest loiui&ir© with regards to 
ccupational are«ic or jobs in which you; wore 5,nterested The reason for this 
va^s t ) help the -ruidance in plannfj.g a Kwqt Conference Day*' which will 

‘iftld for grad 38 B - '? on > 1 6, 

The list of cccupaiior .2 ha n er. tiarrowed t-^ 2$ From this list you are 
tc pick 5 areas /f jobs that vou,i: llk^ to e:^pLore or discuss with a con*- 
eultant^ Time wai allow to see L consultants ^ however, you are asked tr» 
pick 5 in case triere is a conllint jour first choice with a *'l”; your 

second choice wi&h a ‘'2”» etc 

Sleaac return thla a heat. to tUe eai<fe>iiC8.o^fige,jfemgjaaa receire 

ycair schisdule and furtlisr inf on c..v,, o,t = *Cai*asr Conferonc® Day" at a 
later datOo 



Name 






Grade 






I ■■■■ ■ mmtm mi 

Homerc'^m Teacher 



Secretariil, Steno & Typist 



Nursing 

Education 

Engineers 

J'iathematicians 

Athletes & Related Workers 

Truck Drivers 

Dietitians 

Physicians & Surgeons 
Kuelcians 



Animal Farming 
Forrestry Occupations 
Hofl» Economist 



SHIT k'GTXOHS 



^,1 
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Li t.M 



MMK.'MRraira^*' 



Hostesses j, Stewards & Porters 

hanicurists^ Cosmetologists 

Mechanics 

Architects 

Veterinarians 

Designers 

lawyers 

Welding 

Writers V Editors 
Airplane pilots, Navigators 
Military Service 



Policemen A Detectives 

«' ^ uLjad M rw i d — 



CAREER CONFERENCE 
MINFORD HIGH SCHOOL 
Apr i 1 16, I ‘?63 



FORDl/ARD 



The basic purpose of this "Career Conference" 
is to inform students of various career opportunities. 
It is our feeling that this is a must if students are 
to make intelligent decisions concerning their future 
plans. It is our hope that this will be an educa- 
tional experience for all our students and that the 
consultants will gain some insight with regard to 
the concerns of our young people whom they may one 
day look upon as employees. 



Richard R. Howard 
Eugene Risner 



fichaduls for the conference : 

ft 



‘ 8j09 - 9:05 


General Assembly in Gym# 
Keynote address by Mr. Meek 


9:09 - 10:05 


Session 1 


10:09 - 11:05 


Session 2 


11:09 - 12:20 


Regular classes and lunch. 

(Lunch for Consultants, Faculty, 
and Administration in Home Ec. 
room. ) 


12:24 - 1:20 


Session 3 


1324 - 2:20 


Session 4 







1 





t 

V 

i 
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Occuoational 

Area 


Consultant 


Room 


Animal Farming 


Wr, John (Ylou/bray 
County Ext, Agent 


307 


Architects 


Wr, Dick Bassler 
Donaldson, Donaldson & 
Wittenmyer 


310 


Athletics 


Wr, Harry Wienbreck 
Ohio University 


308 


Designers 


Wr, Bob Newman 
Bob Newman & Assoc, 


101 


Dietitian 


Sister Ronald 
Wercy Hospital 


306 


Education 


Wr, Frank Taylor 
Assistant County Supt, 


317 


Engineering 


Wr, Wm, W. Lewis 
Wr. Sill Trone 
Lewis & Assoc, 


210 


Forrestry Occu, 


Wr, Clyde Heazlit 
County Farm Forrester 


107 


Home Economist 


Wiss Wary Jo Cobb 
Ohio Power Co, 


201 


Lawyers 


Wr, Leonard Burkley 
County Legal Aid 


301 



4 - 



OccuDational 

Area 


Consultant 


Room 


Manicurists, 

Cosmetologists 


Miss Marie Heslep 
Portsmouth Beauty College 


313 


Mathematician 


Mr. Forrest Colegrove 
Ohio University 


309 


Mechanics 


Mr, Bob McLaughlin 
Fred Brown, Inc. 


314 


Military 

Service: 


Sgt. C. Warren 

Air Force Recruiting Off. 


303- 

304 




Petty Officer Linder 
Navy Recruiting Office 


fl 


Musicians 


Mr, Charles Reitz 
Reitz Music Center 


311 


Nursing 


Sister Benedict 
Mrs, June Laack 
Mercy Hospital 


315 


Policemen, 

Detectives 


Mr. Alvin F. Lau, 

F.B.I. 


312 


Secretarial, 
Steno & Typist 


Miss 0,M, Taylor 
County Supt. Office 


202 


Truck Drivers 


Mr. Wm. J. Reinhardt 
Reinhardt Trucking Co, 


305 


Veterinarian 


Dr. Donovan James 
State of Ohio 


302 


Ulelding 


Mr. Wm. A. Sparrow 
Jackson Manpower Training 


108 
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ACKNOliiiLEDGEiyiEIMTS 



The Consultants 

Mr, Harry R, Meek 

The Minford High School Principal, 

Mr. Clifford Jenkins 

The Home Economics Department, 

Mrs, Timmons, Miss Patter and their students* 

The Lunch Room Staff, 

The Art Department, Mrs, Dodson 



NOTES 



t 

[ 



! 



i 



I 

4 

» 

f 

i 






i 



i 



\ 
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STUDENT SCHEDULE FOR CAREER CONFERENCE 



Name Grade Homeroom 

1st Period - Assembly 

2nd Period - Session 1 Room 

3rd Period - Session 2 Room __ 

4th Period - Class and Lunch 

5th Period - Session 3 Room 

6th Period - Session 4 Room 
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D^l'ZLCPING TZACIIZR RZADIMZSS 



FOR ELFr.lZr«TAP.Y GU:DA^J3E 



ERIC 



GUIDANCE ACTIVITY CALENDAR 



August 



SegtjambsJP 



Octobsr, 



Noy er^bB T 



"'scsmbsp 



1. Study records of ell-studentej study teacher recommendations. 

2. Check all failures from previous year. 

3. Check summer school records against failures and make necessary 
schedule changes, 

4. Record summer school grades of students. 

5. Register and schedule new students 

6. Attend organl 2 ational and planning meetings. 

7. Send transfers and transcripts. 

6, Receive and record transcripts, 

9. Organize program for the year in general and program for the 
.* first week in particular, 

10^ Order college material. 

11, Inventory and order N.D.E.A, materials. 

12. Recheck schedule and ciur^''©. 

1, Explain guidance services to staff members. 

2. Make necessary schedule changes. 

Z, Provide orientation of now students. 

4. Organize Guidance Committee, 

5, Do follow-uo of graduates and drop-outs. 

6. Administer Ohio Survey testa to 4 >6, 8, and 10th grades. 

7, Distribute information on ACT, and SAT to 12th graders. 

B, Distribute information on PSAT to 11th graders. 

9, Administer Reading Readiness Test to 1st grade. 

10, Group guidance on methods of study. 

1, Administer PSAT to ilth grade. 

2, Present college information to 12th grade. 

3, Adjust individual schedules where necessary. 

4, Orientation of students to military services. 

5, Interpret results of Reading Readiness Test. 

6, Administer Kuder Pref. to 8th graders 

7, Counsel failures for the 1st 6 weeks. 

1. Administer I.Q, tests as needed to grades 3,7, and 9. 

2. Provide for recording schedules on Kardexes. 

3. Counsel on the Ohio Survey Teat scores and record them. 

4. Counsel failures for the second 6 weeks grading period. 

1. Counsel on PSAT scores and record them. 

2. Continue to counsel on the Ohio Survey Test results. 
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1, Do group cotfnsoling to F.T.A.; Those planning to enter 
college and technical schools* 

2, Distribute inforr^ation on the Nat, Werit. 

3, Counsel failures for the 3rd 6 weeks grading period* 

1. Intensify program of individual counseling concerning 

occupational educational information and interest* 

2* Complete registration process for coming school year* 

A, Distribute information to parents and students 
related to course offerings in the next grade* 

0. Do group guidance relative to program of study* 

C* Do individual guidance in making schedule for next year* 

3* Administer the National Merit Scholarship Qualifying Test 

to col?.opo prop. 11th graders. 

1. Visit and pro-register feeder schools* 

2* Procoss and schedule for tests by the Stste Employment Office* 
3* Preliminary District Scholarship Test* 

4, Counsel on rbsults of Nat* Merit Scholarship Q*T* 

5* Counsel failures for the 4th grading period* 

1. Assist echo?arship committee in selection of scholarship winner 
2i Administer California Achievemsnt test to 1st grade* 

3. Discuss schsduls changes for the coming year. 

4* Counsel failures for the 5th grading period. 

1* Assist in selection of recipients of senior honors* 

2. Discuss schedule changes for the coming year* 

3. Supply summer employment information* 

4. Rank seniors for graduation. 

5. List scholarship winners. 

6. Make final plans for graduation. 

7. Interpret results of the California Achievement teat* 

0. Final district soholarsh5.p test at Portsmouth* 

1* Prepare ell final transcripts. 

2. Record yearly grades and attendance* 

3* Make necessary schedule changes for following yeer. 

4. Evaluate the guidance grogram* 

5. Administer the CATS to oncoming 9th graders* 

6* Counsel on GATS results* 



o 

ERIC 
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CPNTII^giLS DUTIES, JlWD ACTIVITIES 



Intcrvieiving - schpouled and unscheduled# 

Enrolling new studonta. 

Withdrawing rf studentd leaving school. 

Sending tranacripts and recommendations to collegea and other echoole# 
Filling out various forms on atudonts for government agencies# 
Attending county counselors and administrators meetings# 

Rovic"'ing report cards and counsel students related to grades# 
Requesting individual tests where necessary# 

Working with the Guidance Committee, 

Making referrals to various agenciss as needed# 

Participating in committeework — individual^ echool» and county wide# 

K-'-ping oil rocords up tO date# 

Conferring with parents, teachers, pupils# 

Acsisting teachers in general and specific areas related to student 
welfare and progress# 

DicceminatlnQ information about job opportunity, colleges, end 

scholarships# 



% 
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RATING SCALE - VALUE OF NON-INSTRUCTIONAL HELPIsv > PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES 



INSTRUCTIONS: 

1, Please respond on the answer sheet to every item in the rating 
scale, even though some of the itema may not neceeearily apply 
to your grads level* Because a principle or practica is 
included in this rating scale, it does not necessarily imply 
it has value' for pupils of all grads levels^ 

2, . After reading each statement, circle the number on the answer 

sheet which most nearly describee the VALUE of the principle or 
practice in meeting the varying needs of pupils ln;i2U£ gyjsate 
and school in which you are teaching, even if you have not .Used 
this principle or practice. 

3* This is not an evaluation of teachers or schools, but an effort 
to get the views of teachers on the value of certain non-instruc- 
tional helping principles and practices^ 



nuwbErical value and description of the rating scale 

1 - Little or no value 

2 - Limited value 

3 - (Moderate value 

4 - Substantial value 

5 - Extensive value 



o 



PLACE AU A’^SWERS ON THE ANSWER SHEET 

I. SECURING INFORMATION ABOUT PUPILS 

!• Visiting the homes of pupils presenting speolal learning or behavior 
problem© to understand better the total environment*. 

2* Vielting each child* s home during the year to understand better his 
total environment* 

3* Obtaining information about fpwily relationships^ attitudes^ end 
values through parent Intervib^s at sc ^il* 

4. Administering intelligence (mental ability) testa to the group to 
get an Idea of the expected level of echoleatlc performance for each 
child* 

5* Administering achievement tests to the group to measure the echolaetic 
progress or achievement level of each child* 

6* Using such tools as self-rating scales^ unfinished aentencea or etorles*. 
and pictures as aids in discovering pupil aspirations > frustrations* 
home and school problems* 

7^ Using the standardized group test reaulta for diagnostic purposes in 
the basic skills* 

Using sociOmstrlc methods (peer acceptance ratings) to find children 
who are leaders and followers and those who are rejected or unchosen by 
others* 

9* Testing new pupils transferring to the school without adequate ability 
and achievement test results* 

10* Identifying through observations, records, or formal and informal tests 
pupil interests and values* 

11* Identifying the children with physical handicaps and defects (speech, 
hearing, visual, etc*)* 

12* Identifying children with social and emotional problems, includino 
the emotionally disturbed (aggesssive and withdrawn maladjustment)* 

13* Identifying the slow learners, including the mentally retarded# 

14* Identifying the children who excel in the areas of leadership, 

scientific ability, fine arts (drama, arts, music, etc#), physical 

skills, and mechanical skills# 

15# Identifying the potential dropouts* 

16* Identifying the intellectually gifted children, 

17. Using all available information in the cumulative record on each 
child in order to understand each child better# 
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II, PROVIDING INFORWATION TO PUPILS INDIVIDUALLY AND IN CROUPS 

1, Providing an individual conference with each new child tranaf erring 
Into the school during the school year to acquaint him with the school 
rules and facilities. 

2, Using orientation activities to acquaint all children with school 
purposes > rulea» facilities, and services of staff members, 

3, Orienting puplie to the next grade or school by group dlecuaelon or 
visitei 

4, Discussing with the class the meaning of mental ability and achieve* 
ment test results, 

5, Interpreting to each individual pupil his achievement test results, 

( a Relating the world of work to curriculum actlvltlee in a way that will 
help children develop the attitude that all honest occopatlona are 
worthy of respect* 

7, Using such materials and activities as plotutes^ stories* songs, exhibits, 
speakers, end field trips to broaden childrei perspective of the world 
of worki 

B, Learning jbout the world of work by studying the work of persons in 
the home> community, state, nation, or world (depending upjn grade 
level) i 

9* Helping children to relate their leisure-time activities to potential 
vocational interests and abilities, 

iO* biscussing with a class group their future educational interests and/ 
or opportunities. 

Ilk Discussing with a class group their future vocational Intereets and/or 
opportunities, 

12, Providing personal and social information through t oks, disc'isslons, 
films, etc,, to encourage certain attitudes, feelings, and values concerning 
self growth and group living, 

13, Using such neans as hobby clubs, athletic programs, free reading periods, 
and art and music clubs to help children become interested in tome leleure* 
time pursuit. 

Ill, ASSISTING PUPILS AND PARENTS INDIVIDUALLY AND IN CROUPS, 

1, Helping children who need them obtain glaseee, heer*>ig aide, clothea, 

‘f’jr.d, or other eeaantials, 

2, Providing individual conferences on a continuing baaia for those children 
children presenting learning or personal adjuatmant problems involving 
attitudes end feelings about themsolvea. 
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3# Providing individual conferonces for thosa children who show a will- 
ingness to diacuss poor social relationships with others (peers and 
adults ' ■ 

4. Holding individual conferences with emotionally disturbed children in 
order to be supportive end understanding. 

5. Providing individual conferences for children with aevere dieciplins 
problems* 

6. Providing individual conferences to assist pupils ih solving personal 
problems^ making choices^ and discussing values and plans. 

7. Giving or making provisions for individual or email group instruction 
for children with difficulties in basic skill subjects. 

B. Giving or making provisions for help in subject matter areas where 
the pupil excels or ehouis special interests 

9. Giving or making provisions for individual 6r small group work in 

subject areas for children who are emotionally and socially maladjusted* 

10* Helping pupils rscognize and understand their attitudes and feelings 
toward values in everyday life or matters concerning them. 

11* Ulorklng on a regular basis with small groups of children who present 
attendance^ behavior » or learning problems* 

12^ Using play activities and/or art work for tension rsloaee values with 
children in group sessions. 

13. Cohducting individual parent conferences to discuss the academia 
progress of the child in achool. 

14. Interpreting to Individual parents their child* s pereonalp aocial» 
and emotional development and discussing the family and school 
influence on the child’s adjustment. 

15* Conducting individual conferences with parents of exceptional children 
(gifted, slow learners, handicapped, etc.) to discuss personal needs, 
curriculum experiences, or possible referral. 

16. Meeting with small groups of parents on a regular basle when they 
have children with similar problems and the parents wish help* 

IV. WORKING WITH OTHER SCHOOL PERSONNEL, PARENTS, AND THE COMMUNITY. 

1* Making referrals to or holding conaultatlone with another member of 
the staff for further evaluation of a pupil's oeeds^ or problems and 
planning a preventive, developmental, or remedial course of action* 

2. Olacusslng with staff members the basic concepts of child development 
and mental health as they relate to the teaching activities. 

3* Providing learning experisncss in which the child feels reasonably 
confident that he can aecompliah what la expected of him. 
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4. Adjusting teaching methods end app..oacnes so that °PPf 

feelings, values, end appreciations are learned in the process of goinInQ 

knowIsdQB eind skills # 

5 Serving the role of a team worker and resource person in the claseroom 

in addition to the conventional role of information-giver. 

6 Heloino the child to view failure construct Ivuly through seeing what 

hiS mistakerare, why he is making them, and . ™ he can overcome 
Similar difficulties in the future. 

7. Trying to assure each child that he ia accepted by hie teacher and 

his classmates. 

8. Recognizing that personally and socially f ‘isfylng ekperiencee of pupils 

tend to reinforce the learning of academic knowledge and akllla. 

9. Encouraging each pupil at his own level of development 

his teacher the task of appraising his own progress in classroom and 

out-of-class situations. 

XO. Providing an appropriate balance of relaxation and activity to meet 
the needs of each child. 

11. Sharing with pupils the jobs of selecting, planning, and evaluating 

learning experiences. 

12. -Pr /iding satisfying emotional contact by 

interests of children so that feelings arouse, sustain, and direct 

thinking. 

13. Recognizing that children cf the same chronological ®9« 

different levels of readiness for a given learning experlen e. 

I4k Providing support for end faith in each child to encourage the 
development of a wholesome view of self. 
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qpqJq H egular Classroom Teacher or Special Teacher , 

ANSWER SHEET • VALUE OF NON- INSTRUCTIONAL HELPING PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES 

Mtimerieal Value and DeacrIoUjs n of the Rating SceU 

1 - LITTLE or NO value 

2 - LIMITED value 

3 - MODERATE value 

4 - SUBSTANTIAL value 

5 - EXTENSIVE value 



Ideally the value of this principle or practice la (CIRCLE ONLY ONE). 



1. 
1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4 « 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 
ISk 
16‘. 
17. 

n. 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 



Securing information about pupils. 
1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

Providing information to pupils 

individually and in groups. 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 



III, Assisting pupils and parents individ- 
ually and in groups. 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4 . 

5. 

6. 

7. 

a. 



1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 



2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 



9. 1 

10 . 1 

11 . 1 

12. 1 

13. 1 

14. 1 

15. 1 

16. 1 



2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 



IV. 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

a. 

12 . 

13. 

14. 



Working with other school personnel 
parents r and the community. 



1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 



2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 



V. 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 
7. 
B. 
9. 

1C. 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 



Using principles of learning ehich 
have personal value and meaning 
to the pupils. 

1 2 3 4 5* 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 
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APPENDIX C 

OeVCLOPZNG PARENT AND COMfVIUNITY 
READINESS FOR ELEfflENTARY GUIDANCE 
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ERIC 



RlHroaO tOCAt SCHOOLS 
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EUGENE RISNER 
GUIDANCE DEPARTMENT 
MINFORO LOCAL SCHOOLS 



IntgQducino the Elme ntarv Counselor 

Ulhat are guidance services: 

Guidance is a service for each student to assist in 

self understanding 
vocational exploration 
educational planning and placement 
personal growth 
peer group adjustment 

Guidance services for each student are achieved through 

individual cbunseling 
group guidance 

testing ji.* 

information related to vocations and educational opportunities 

aesistance to teachers and staff 

parent conferences 

uiOrk with community groups 

Who is the Elementary Counselor? 

Counselors must have 



teaching experience 

working experience (outside schools) 

a master’s degree with training in 

counseling 

occupational and educational information 
testing procedures 
group guidance 
psychology 

child growth and development 
school and community resources 



How can Qutdanc0_SB£viceg_fefi,jns^e ,,,sffs£36jjffi? 

make certain that teachers , parents j and children know what 
they can expect by way of service 

call on the counselor for help when you need ths special services 
he is trained to offer* 

If you need help and are uncertain whare to obtain it» the 
counselor mey be eble to assist you in finding the propii’r 
school or community agency 
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tuthen do you usa co unealinQ? 



Ttachers may refer 

any child who requests to see the counselor 

pupils who need individual help beyond the time permitted in the claaaroom 
students with learning difficulties 
academically talented students 

students having difficulty with social relationships 

observed changed in behavior that cannot be accounted for by the teacher 
children whose parents request counseling 
children who ere anti-social 



Sfimg situations in which couns ellno rosy be advisable^ 

A death in the family 
A divorce or separation in the family 
A family experiencing financial difficulties 
Students moving to a new community 
Students new to a school 

Children who are entering a new or special learning situation 
Those with daydreaming or withdrawal tendencies 
Children who exhibit excessive aggressive behavior 

Students » whan pare(»ts or teachers request a conference that might involve 
parent-counselor, or parent-teacher-counselor, in some cases preliminary to 
a teacher-parent conference 

Children in the custody of a governmental or other agency 
Children from foster homes 

When a teacher senses a mounting hostility between herself end e child 
Children living with one natural parent and a step-parent 



1» Guidelines for the Development of Guidance Services in the Elementary School* 



A« Elementary school guidance services are initiated on the basis of the 

following procedures t 

(1) A study of guidance needs at the elementary school level* 

(2) The development of goals which meet the identified guidance needs 
and are within the general purposes of the total educational program* 

(3) The establishment of services to achieve the goals, taking care not 
to duplicate those activities which ere appropriately assigned to and 
effectively performed by other functioning services or staff* 

6w Elementary school guidance services are planned to accomplish the following 

when need exists: 

(1) Assist each pupil to acquire adequate and satisfying understanding 
of himself* 

. (2) Assist' ' 0 sch pupil to progress in. school achievement according to 

his ability and to think of echool as a positive experience* 

(3) Assist teachers and parents in clarifying the expectancies which 
they hold for each child* 

(4) Assist each pupil to be accepted as a worthwhile person, 

(5) Assist each pupil to understand and accept responsibility for 
his educational activities and interpersonal relationships* 

(6) Identify needs of pupils which might be mot by an addition to or 
adjustment of the school program, 

(7) Help teachers to identify Individual differences in pupils and to 
become aware of common characteristics of groups of pupils* 

(8) Provide smooth articulation of students from one school level or 
program to another* 

(9) Assist each pupil to obtain understandings and positive attitudes 
about the world of work* 

C, Elementary school guidance services include: 

(1) Activities which emphasize developmental and preventive functions* 

(2) Services which are basically planned to provide for the individual 
and group guidance needs of all pupils in the elementary school, 

(3) A syetom of cumulative guidance records for all pupils* 

(4) Consultation with school staff members, 

(5) An organized program of parent conferences, 

(6) A coordinated testing program which has been developed in cooperation 
with the pupil appraisal service, 
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RATING SCALE • VALUE OF NON -INSTRUCTIONAL HELPING PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES 



INSTRUCTIONS: 

1. Please respond on the answer sheet to every item in the rating 
scale, even though some of the items may not necessarily apply 
to your grade level* Because a principle or practice is 
included in this rating scale, it does not necessarily imply 
it has value for pupils of all grade levels* 

2* After reading each statement, circle the number on the answer 
sheet which most nearly describes the VALUE of the principle or 
practice in meeting the varying needs of pupils in YQUR orade 
and school in which you are teaching, even if you have not used 
this principle or practice* 

3* This is not an evaluation of teachers or schools, but an effort 
to get the views of teachers on the value of certain non-instruc- 
tional helping principles and practices* 



NUMBERICAL VALUE AND DESCRIPTION OF THE RATING SCALE 

1 - Little or no value 

2 - Limited value 

3 - Moderate value 

4 - Substantial value 

5 - Extensive value 
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PARENT RATING SCALE • VALUE OF NON-INSTRUCTIONAL HELPING PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES* 

I, SECURING INFORMATION ABOUT PUPILSi 

• ' \ 

1. Visiting each child* s home during the year to bettor understand tho child* 

2, Gathering information about family relationshipe, attitudes, and values 
through parent interviews at school* 

3* Giving tests to the group to get an idea of the I*Q* and expected level 
of success in the school life of each child. Including all new students* 

4, Using such tools as self-rating scales, unfinished sentences or storiea, 
and pictures as aids in discovering goals, failures, home and school 
problems of the pupil. 

5* Using questionnaires (group acceptance rating) to find children who era 
leaders and followers and those who are rejected or unchosen by others* 

6* Try to find out pupil's Interest and values by watching and testing the child* 

7* Finding the children with sight, hearing or speech problems and help them 
get neceseary aid* 

e* rinding children *who are unusually shy, quiet, upset, or bullying* 

9* irinding students who have special learning problems, and provide special 
help for them. 

10* Try to find the special talent of each child and provide progrema for 
developing these talents* 

II * Finding the child who may not graduate from high school. 

12* Using all available information in tho school record of each child In order 
to understand each child better. 

II* PROVIDING INFORMATION TO PUPILS INDIVIDUALLY AND IN GROUPS i 

1, Talking with each new child to hslp him learn about his new school* 

2* Getting pupils prepared for the next echool year by having group discussions 
or visits* 

3, Discussing with tho students, the difference between tests measuring 
what he can learn and teste measuring what he hg£ learned* 

4* Teaching children that all honest occupations should be respected. 

5* Using such materials and activities as pictures, stories, songe, exhibits, 
speakers, and field trips to broaden children’s views of the world of work* 

6* Learning about the world of work by studying the work of persons in the 
home, community, state, nation, or world (depending upon grade level/* 






?. Helping children to relate their free-time activities toward Job Intereate 
and abilities. 

6. Diecuesing with a claea group their future educational interests end/or 
opportunities o 

•'9. Discussing with a class group their future educational or occupational 
interests end/or opportunities. 

10. Using such means as hobby clubs , athletic programs, free reading periods, 
and art and music clubs to help children spend their free time wisely. 



XXI. ASSISTING PUPItS AND PARENTS INDIVIDUALLY AND IN CROUPS: 

1. Protfiding individual conferences on a continuing basis for those children 
presenting learning or personal adjustments problems involving ettltudee 
and feelings about themselves. 

2. Helping pupils recognize and understand their attitudes and feelings 
toward values in everyday life or matters concerning them. 

3. Working on a regular schedule with small groups of children who ere not 
attending regularly^ or have behavior problems, or learning problems. 

4. Using games, art work, and music in clasawork to help children relax, 

5. Having meetings with parents to discuss hie child’s progress, including 
his personal, social and emotional development. 

6. Discuss with parent the effect of home and school on the child’s life. 

7. Westing with small groups of patents on a regular basis when they have 

children with same problems and the parents wish help. 

XV. WORKING WITH OTHER SCHOOL PERSONNEL, PARENTS, AND THE COWWUNXTYi 

1. Weetlng with other parents and teachers to get acquainted and to better 

understand the school program. 

2. Making suggestions of outside help available for children whose problems 
cannot be cared for by the school. 

3. Assisting parents to use community agencies and community resources for 
remedial or developmental activities. 

4. Working with local leaders, welfare, and community organizations interoeted 
In helping children and providing for their needs and problems. 

S« Studying the social and economic conditions of the community which is served 
by the school, 

6. Studying the social values of the community served by the school in regard 
to discipline, attitudes, end parent relationships in child care. 
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V. USING PRINCIPLES OF LEARNING WHICH HAVE PERSONAL VALUE AND MEANING TO THE CHILOt 

!• Being able at a teacher to understand differences in students day to day 
behavior • 



2. Recognizing that all children need help In a variety of adjuatmant problema 
In the normal cooraa of growing up. 



3. Haloing the child learn what la Involved In facing and aolving a P»«blam, 
telling him of the reaourcea available for Ita eolutlon, end parauadlng him 
to utilize these resources wisely# 



4, Providing learning experiences in which the child feels reasonable con* 
fident that he can eccomplieh what is expected of him. 



S. 



Adjusting teaching methods and epproachea eo that appropriate attitudes, 
feelings, values, and appreciations are learned In addition to gaining 
knowledge and skills# 



6b Helping the child to View failure constructively through seeing what his 
mistakes aroj why he le making themt and how he can overcome the acme 
difficulties in the future. 



7. trying to assure each child that he is accepted by his teacher and his 
classmates a 



8. Realizing a child’s feeling of acceptance is Important to his learning. 

9. Encouraging each pupil at his own level of development to share with his 
teacher the taik of appraielng bis own school work. 

10. Provide a balance of relaxation and activity to meet the needs of each child. 

11. Sharing with pupils the Jobs of selecting, planning, and evaluating learning 
experiences. 

12. Providing satisfying emotional content by gearing learning interests 

of children so that feelings arouse, euetein, and direct thinking. 

13. Recovnlzlng that children of the aame age era at different level# of readiness 
for a given learning experience. 

14. Providing support for and faith in each child to encourage the development of 
a wholesome view of self. 
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ANSWER SHEET - VALUE OF WON-INSTRUCTIONAL HELPING P'={INCXPLES AND PRACTICES 

WupTlcal V5ly8 

1 - little or NO Value 

2 - LirniTEO value 

3 - MODERATE valuo 

4 - SUBSTANTIAL value 

5 - tMttiSlVZ value 



Ideally the value of thle fsrinciple or practice 1« (CIRCLE ONLY ONE). 



^ Securing InforMatlon about pupiXa. 







12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 



5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 



Providing inforniaticn to pupils 
individually and in groups. 



1. 

2* 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 
7. 

e. 

9. 

10 . 



1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 



IV. 



n 

2^ 

3. 

4^ 

5. 

6. 



Working with other school personnel 
parents » and the cosMunity. 



1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 



2 3 
2 3 
2 3 
2 3 
2 3 
2 3 



4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 



5 

5 

5 

5 

5 
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V. Using principles of learning which 
ha\« personal value and awianlng to 
the pupils. 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8 . 

9 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 



1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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2 3 4 5 
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in. AeeiBtiiig pupils and parents indiv- 
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To. Elementary Teachera 
Fr«ji6". Exigene Rianer 
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n.A. ;j ':“t anci all girla on um 

c‘;a:^acterlSto,-' fv'i" i 
; Xn other wMt,e th-» 

^sTthsi. go down the n ..«n t .,r ...rvs- '.he page, rv.e fourth grades 

a,te the on’.y ones aeto.i t Vi-S. • h" t.-. >a., noHever.. 1 w.ould approifito 

Seeing i/tw o'i.ner* 2-h««»i'5 vh *,' arf- cv ■ 
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THE UAY I FEEL ABOUT MYSELF 



NAME . 
AGE _ 
GRADE 



r> 



ft" 



BOY OR GIRL 
SCHOOL 



Wrlto hers the rv-imber of brothers and sisters you have who are older than 

you or Op . . 

Write hore the number cf brothers and sisters who are younger than you 
are. 



Ellon V Pr/^r^ c d Dale B. Harris 
The Ponnsylvania State University 

For Research Use Only 

Revised January, 1968 
Joanne Huge and J* Melvin Witmsr 
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Here are a set of statements* Some of them are true of you and so you 
will circle the UCS. Some are not true of you and so you will circle N0« 
Answer every question even if soma are hard to decide* There ere no riqht 
or wrong answers* Only you can tell ue how you feel about yourself* eo we 
hope you will mark the way you really feel inside* 



1. 


(^y classmates make fun of me* 


YES 


NO 


2* 


I am a happy person* 


YES 


NO 


3* 


It is hard for me to make friends • 


YES 


NO 


4* 


I am often sad. 


YES 


NO 


5* 


I am smart* 


YES 


NO 


6* 


I am shy. 


YES 


NO 


7* 


I get nervous when the teacher calls on me* 


YES 


NO 


B* 


Wy looks bother me* 


YES 


NO 


9* 


Uihen I grow up I will be an important person* 


YES 


NO 


10* 


I get worried when we have tests at school* 


YES 


NO 


11* 


1 am well liked by others* 


YES 


NO 


12* 


I am well behaved in school* 


YES 


NO 


13* 


It is usually my fault when something goes wrong* 


YES 


NO 


14* 


I cause trouble to my family* 


YES 


NO 


15* 


I am strong* 


YES 


NO 


16* 


1 have good ideas* 


YES 


NO 


17* 


1 am an important member of my family* 


YES 


NO 


18* 


I like being the way I am* 


YES 


NO 


19* 


I am good at making things with my hands* 


YES 


NO 


20* 


1 give up easily* 


YES 


NO 


21, 


1 am good in my schoolwork* 


YES 


NO 


# 

CM 

CM 


I do many bad things* 


YES 


NO 


23* 


I can draw well. 


YES 


NO 


• 

CM 


I am good in music. 


YES 


NO 


25* 


1 behave badly at home* 


YES 


NO 


26* 


I am slow in finishing my schoolwork. 


YES 


NO 


27. 


1 am an important member of my claee* 


YES 


NO 


• 

CO 

CM 


I am nervous* 


YES 


NO 


29* 


I have pretty eyes. 


YES 


NO 


30* 


I can give a good report in front of the class* 


YES 


NO 


31* 


In school I like to think about other things when I am 
supposed to be doing my work* 


YES 


NO 
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32. I pick on my brother and sister^ 


YES 


NO 


33* My friends like my ideas. 


YES 


NO 


34* I often get into trouble. 


YES 


NO 


35. I am disobedient at home. 


YES 


NO 


36. Good things often happgn to me. 


YES 


NO 


37. I worry a lot. 


VES 


NO 


38. My parents expect too much of me. 


YES 


NO 


39. I usually want my own way. 


YES 


NO 


40. I feel left out of things. 


YES 


NO 


41. I hav/e nice hair. 


YES 


NO 


42. I often volunteer in school. 


YES 


NO 


43. I have a' pleasant face. 


YES 


NO 


44. I sleep well at night. 


YES 


NO 


45. I hate school. 


YES 


NO 


46. I am qmong the last to be chosen for gamea. 


YES 


NO 


47. I am sick a lot. 


YES 


NO 


46. I am often mean to other people. 


YES 


NO 


49. My clarsm-^tes in school think I have good idaaa. 


YES 


NO 


50. I am unhappy. 


YES 


NO 


51. I have many friends. 


YES 


NO 


52. I am cheerful. 


YES 


NO 


53. 1 am dumb about most things. 


YES 


NO 


54. 1 am goodlooking. 


y£S 


NO 


55. I have lots of energy. 


YES 


NO 


56. I get into a lot of fights. 


YES 


NO 


57. I am well liked by boys. 


YES 


NO 


56. People pick on me. 


YES 


NO 


59. My family is diasppointed in me. 


YES 


NO 


60. I wish I were different. 


YES 


NO 


61. When I try to make something everything goes wrong. 


YES 


NO 


62. I am picked on at home. 


YES 


NO 


63. I am a leader in games end sports. 


YES 


NO 


64. 1 am clumsy. 


YES 


NO 


65. In games and sports 1 watch instead of play. 


YES 


NO 


£6. I forget what I learn. 


YES 


NO 


67. I am easy to get along with. 


YES 


NO 


68. I lose my temper easily. 


YES 


NO 


69. I am well liked by girls. 


YES 


NO 


70. 1 am a good reader. 


YES 


NO 
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71. 


I 


would rather work alone than in a groupv 


YCS 


NO 


72. 


I 


dislike my brother (aiatar). 


YES 


NO 


73. 


I 


have a bad figure. 


YES 


NO 


74. 


I 


am often afraid. 


YES 


No 


75. 


I 


am always dropping or breaking things. 


YES 


NO 


76. 


1 


cry easily. 


YES 


NO 


77k 


I 


am different from other people. 


YES 


NO 


78. 


I 


think bad thoughts. 


YES 


NO 


79. 


1 


can be trusted. 


YES 


NO 


80. 


I 


am a good person. 


YES 


NO 
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SocioiMtrie Znvantoryt 



!• If you could iwrk with any paraona In thla olaaaroom» with what two pavaona 
would you rather worl^ 

2» If you ware to work In Qroupa In thla claaaroonit what two paraona would 
you not want In tha group? 

3* If your teacher were abeent from achool and a atudent from thia olaaarooai 
ware to teach tha elaaa, who would you want It to ba? 
















The Ohio Survey Tests 



Student Name 
Grade 



I 

1 



I 

I 

I 

I 

! 






The Ohio Surv ey Te sts take a s:naJ.l sample from a larrje field of 
subject matter onnrent and provide somo measure of a student aciiieve- 
ment and ability. Just as a housewife tests a small portion of food 
she is preparing to dotermine whether^^Jt^jioj:.^ 'ynp .bhtiro rolxturc is 
properly seasoned, so the testmaker selects from an entire subject 
area a limited number of items ujith which to test a student’s per- 
formance. 

The tests are administered under the same conditions for all 
students, thus the scores made by an individual may be compared to 
the scores attained by the group. The Ohio Survey Tests make it 
pQs^ible. to. exp.loj??. bd.sj.c,.arB3^’ of STSudent’s educational growth 
in comparison to .the group. Three of the tests yield achievement 
scored in reading, mathematics, >.<^id english expression, wfiile the 
fourth test measures verbal and mathematical ability, 

ACADEMIC ABILITY 



Verbal: 

Math; 



Total; 



Indicates your ability to understand the rolationship 
between words and how to use them properly. 

Indicates your ability to understand the relationship 
between different mathematical values and h'^w to use 
thorn properly. 

Summarizes your ability to understand words and math- 
ematical concepts and indicates potential to do schonl- 
work. 



ACHIEVEMENT 

Reading; 

English 

Expression: 



Math: 



Indicates hpw well you have lea^r^ied to read and under- 
stand different types of roadi.pg ..materials - 

Iri^icatos how well. you spoil, recpgnize correct ways 
q- express ideas, to use good, grammar , and to use 
capital letters and. punctuation marks properly. 

Indicates how well '.you perform certain mathematical 
operations and work problems', ' . 



^ The percentile is the score which tells how iwe 
with other students in your grade who took the Ohio 
This score tells how many students scored below you 
on cne test is 33, for example, that means that you 
than 33 per-cent (better than 33 out of lOO) of tho 
the group with whom you are ! 'ing compared. 



11: 'yc.u compare 
Survey Tests. 

• If your score 
scored higher 
students in 






UnniG 



Data of Test 



OHIO SURVEY TESTS 
STUDENT PROFILE SHEET 
Percentile Form 



Grade 



Norm Group 



I 



ACADF.IYIIC ABILITY 

Total 

VorLci![. Math AUility 
Percentiles 



C‘3 
• ^ 

95 

90 

LJ 

75 

70 

60 

GO 

40 

so 

25 

20 

10 



ACHIEVEMENT 

Reading Eng Exp 
Percentiles 



HlfcH 



ABOVE 

AVERAGE 






AVERAGE 






r •* n»f 

I 'k. ^ 

AVERAGE 



LOW 



Math 



99 

95 

90 

80 

7r 

70 

60 

50 

40 

30 

25 

20 

10 






1 

1 

1 
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